. BIGGEST INDIVIDUAL PRIZE:— 
\\ £255. 
\ 


i - yl BIGGEST WEEK'S TOTAL:— 
. £3,400. 


BIQCEST AGGREGATE:— 


1 — 


— £2,000 ~~ 


Free Insurance. 
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To the readers of Pearson's Weekly— : 
We introduce ourselves to you as the Proprietors of Cobana—the new cocoa-banana food—feeling he 
~ certain that a trial will fully convince you that the wonderful properties of Cobana make it the most a 
. healthful and economical food yet introduced. } % 
a Everyone, old and young, in sickness or in health, can drink Cobana for breakfast and supper to. : | 
ed advantage, because Cobana is an wholesome, economical drink, as it enables mental and physical ; ; 
F; workers, or the most delicate woman or child, at the smallest possible cost, by taking a single cup at ; 
i breakfast, to work without noticeable fatigue, and if a cup of Cobana is taken at night, it will disperse - 
\} _ brain-fag and prevent insomnia. — 
I The palatability of Cobana will be at once evident, but it should be remembered that the value of 
4 its invigorative and restorative properties can only be tested by regular use. 
is : Owing to the kindly recommendations of those who have already used Cobana, it can now be 4 i 


| obtained from grocers and stores everywhere; but should there be any difficulty in purchasing from ' 
‘ local sources, the Proprietors would esteem it a favour if you would communicate with them. In most : 


oT le 
ec 4 cases, however, your grocer will order Cobana if he does not have it in stock. i 
The Cobana factory is at Victoria Works, Watford, Herts. A special sample of this wonderful new 
™ food beverage can be obtained from this address by simply sending a letter or postcard asking for it. 
i Yours faithfully, 
in : 
e THE PROPRIETORS, " 
4 9 Watford, Herts. f 
to | 
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ii. PEARSON’S WEESELY. . = Bt 


To Holiday Makers. 
IMPORTANT TO ALL 
LEAVING .HOME. FOR A CHANG. 


tENOS iz 


the 
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ENO’S ‘FRUIT 
ae 4 Ry PC 

= PEGs 

== xh 


emergency. !: is 
Pleasant, Coonng, 


ROBINSON S CLEAVER 1 otirast) === 
IRISH DAMASK PS 
{epee as raven rs Fost Tans) a 

somee= TABLE.-LINEN.||° 


3 .B.—To Provens Relag, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples cheulé be Sent to 


ing, You cannct >-er- 
keeping the Mood 


VUasurpassed. 
_ PeekFrean's o 
CAUTION.— Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked 
BN@’S ‘ PRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have the s/ncerest ferm vt 


fattery—IMITATION, 
Prepared only by~ 
J, @. EMO, Ltd., ‘Frult Gait’ Worka, Londen, @.5., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 


\ 


OF whiskies there are plehty—in- 

different, fair, fair-to-middling, and 
good. But a whelesomeness affirmed by 
doctors, a quality approved by analysts, a 
flavour accorded the highest appreciation 
of connoisseurs, a rare mellowness, a § 
purity beyond all question, are excellenci 
not commonly encountered. ; 
—— In Dewar’s “ WHITE LABEL” 
— you find them all. 
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We ESCOIREY SON OS Aa 


PEARSON'S STILL LEADS. 


LAS,1I2Sl] ALREADY DIVIDED. 


This week 


Once again we are able to announce & substantial 
fncrease in the total amount of money distributed by 
Pearson's Weekly amongst the winners in its Limerick 
competitions. This total now reaches the colossal eum 
of £18,122, and is infinitely bigger than that awarded 
by any other paper. We make this statement in no 
boasting spirit, but simply ae ao fact, which shows 
that the public places implicit confidence in the 
manner in which our Limerick competitions are con- 
ducted. 

Every individual who enters our contests does 80 in 
the knowledge that his last line will receive careful 
scrutiny, and will be judged on its merits. If it is 
worth a prize the competitor knows that he will get 
it. If it is judged scarcely up to the standard, then 
he takes his defeat cheerfully, in the knowledge that 
someone else has beaten him. He knows that next 
time he may be one of the successful ones. 5 

The actual amount available for distribution this 
week is £1,718 14s., £1,285 5s. is divided among the 
ten competitors whose attempts were considered the 
best and most original, each receiving £128 10s. 6d. 

We have added lls. to the balance, with the result 
that £429 is divided in sums of £1 each as consolation 
gifts. The names and addresses of the recipients 
appear below. 

The unfinished Limerick, which competitors were 
left to complete, is as follows: 


Said a member: “ Pm happy to know 
That at last from the House I can go. 
Though this endless debate 
May be good for the State, 


The attempts finally selected by Mr. Max Pemberton, 
together with the names and addresses of the senders, 
are as follows : 


Mr. 8. H. Ravenhill, 5 -Myrtle Cottages, Elm Road, 
Hook, near Surbiton, Surrey. 


It ta time ‘ to the country’ to go.” 
Mr. G. Sampson, 8 Bramcote Road, Rotherhithe, S.E. 
Why not give golden silence a show ?” 


Mr. T. B. Curran, 2 Ermine Road, Lewisham, 8.E. 
Will! * Moss’ on the‘ Empire’ will grow.” 


Abbott, Mr. Park View, Falconer Ra. Bushey. 
Adamson, He '3e Cranford, Hawkstone Rd., Pembroke| Braishe 


Adcock, T., MLC, tum, Napsbary, St. Albans. 
Adelsberg, ‘Mrs. ., Stanley, Liverpool. | Briddon, 
si Me Mabon a ake ey, 


J. 8., % 


Boyle, J. C., 15 Ancrum Rd., Lochse, Dundee. 

|. 8., 24 Melbourne St.. Stockton-on-Tees. 

. W., 31 North 8. Eg 
Firwood 


Briffett, R. J. 
Rd., New Tredegar, vid Brigden, E., 176 Hor 


Mr. F. G. Harvey, 18 Ashmount Rd., Hornsey Lane, N. 
Were it piece-work our ‘ screws’ would be low,” 
Engineer Lieut. A. E. Hyne, 10 Calais Gate, Camber- 

well, S.E. 
* Living statutes’ don’t make decent show.” 

Mr. E. de Paris, 2 Boscombe Road, Uxbridge Road, W. 
'Twasn't barren ; we've barons to skow!/” 
Lient.-Colonel E. Way, 15 Caledonia Place, Clifton, 

Bristol. 
AQ our bellows want mending, I trow.” 
Mr. W. Inglis, 5 Robertson's Buildings, Dunkeld Road, 
Perth, N.B. 
Turning ‘ jaw’ into law's much too sic.” 
Miss M. King, 8 Hillside Street, Edinburgh. 
It's like sand in a sieve, ‘ passing slow.’ ” 
Mr. F. 8. Portnell, 232 Chepstow Rd., Newport, Mon. 
I's a ‘ House to House’ scandal, you know.” 


Q 
“ 


One day in the City she heard something witty. 


LIST OF 429 WINNERS OF CONSOLATION GIFTS. 


IO winners receive £128 10s. Gd. each. 
429 consolation winners receive il each. 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST 


Below you will fiad the first four lines of this week’s 
limerick. We leave you to fill in the last line to the best of 
your ability. Whea you have done this, fill in your same 
and address in the space provided, cut ovt the eatry 
form, attach to ita tal order for sixpence, and place 
it in an envelcve odizeceed to the EDI1 Sie ** Pearson 8 
Weekly,” Henrietta Street, Loadon, W.C. Mark your 
envelope Laug) ” in the top left-hand corner. Closing 
date, Thuraday, September 19ih. 

Everyone who enters must compete on the form below, 
and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O 


should be made able to Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson 
(td, and hoeki 3 crossed OO Co.” All ‘attempts 
must be forwarded on the prieted eniry forme or they will 
be disqualified. 

Of the amount received (after deducting ten per 
cent.) three-fourths will he divided amongst the 
ten competitors whose attempts are considered to be 
the best by the adjudicators, by whom originality of idea 
will be taken into consideration, and one-fourth will be 
awarded in consolation gifts amongst those competitors 
whose efforts show merit. 

The ten winning attempts will be selected by 

Mr. G. B. BURGIN, 


the well-known author, who will be assisted by a committee 
of competent judges. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or nonedelivery of any attempt submilted. 


ENTRY FORM. LIMERICK No. 17. 


IL INICIO 


There was a young lady of Rhyl, 
Whose laugh was remarkably shrill, 
One day in the City 
She heard something witty, 


lL agree to abide by the decision published in ‘‘ Pearson's 

Weekly ” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on 

this understanding, and I agree to abide by the con- 
ditions printed above. 


Name ...........0.0000 Si aceranteneedennes aeasen 


Address ... 


Pree 


Peccccecccccces ee serccecceccees evccee Ore 


Oeoccrccrcccrescons eoececee Peerseveececccceocee eeccecccce 


PITTI PTTL eovccccccnes 


Cumming, E. E., 61 Thurleigh Rd., Wandsworth Common. | Grattan, Harry, Empire Theatre, Leiccst-r 8q., W.0. 


Cumming, Mrs. H. G., Stoneyfield, Inverness, N.B. rey, G., Rd., Denton, near Manchest: 
m, Daniels, H. J., 128 Forest Rd., Walthamstow. Griftiths, W. H., 18 Curzon 8t., Mary, ee 
Av., Urmston, nr. Ma: . A. 33 Markham Av., Roundhay Rd., Leeds, | Greaves, W., Wigunore Schools, West ch, Staff: 
v., Leighton Buzzard. | Davidson, J., 6 Poindfauld Tvs., Dumbarton, N.B. Gross, Mrs., 111 Courtney Gdns., Wimbledon Pk., SW. 
1, Oheste: vies, Geo., 15 rd St., B.C. . Grove, Mrs. T., P.O., Kates Hill ley, Worca, 
Av., Fulbam, 8.W. Davis, A. Geo., 10 v., Sefton Pk., Bristol. Guthrie, R. A:; 26 Lyncdoch 8t.,Giasgow. 


Stanky A 
Daw, D. C., 15 Cantwell fd., Blumstead, S:E. 


Audrie, RB. W. 
Card: 52 Brock 8. Daw, L., 19 St. Andrews Rd., Southsea. Rass 
Ai, $0 Cromford Ba. Wendeworth. ng gx, Brooking, LJ. Hage, Balt Damion,” Chief Inspector, Ceniral Police Office, Dale St] Heil, Mer. iine Bogich barsnigc: Freitag. tie 
A. Crcas Rd., Broom, H., lonsoa Toe., m. ve . . 
Allchureh, Oe an aide’ a esiy Bill, B’bam. Brown, W. é o,, 4 Rambridge Te, Totton, S'hampton. | Dickson wy. Ardentinny, Tanglands Rd., Goran, N.B. Hamilton. 1 rs. L. A., St. Brelade's, Horsham, Sussex. 
Allen, A.; % U; N. Browne, F. G., 77 nbam Rd. Srdenhans. Dixon, T., Bchoo! House, Ov ngham_on Tyne. ampton’ A. J. : ay Gace, Cathe’ 
Allan, J., ea, ;. Browning, W. H., 41 Shooters Hill Gdns, Eltham Pk.,| Dobbie, H. C., 1 Braemar Tce, Iydebank. by Glasgow. | Hardman, Thurston, Willow Bank, Kirkham, Lanos, - 
erewe, a 3 henna 6t., } Hartlepool. Kany =. 7. Tee Dodds, W.18 Balmoral Tee.. Gosforth, Newcastic-on'T yne. Hargreaves, L. R,, 404 Audiey Range, Blackbi 
Arbuckle, Woot Go Be Deb NB Bryttiac We Special Beat. Central iogiagh Office, F.C. |Douile, "0, J, Bar Grey Lanta’ Morpeth, Nhumberiand.., Harvett, A. C.. 0 Elgin Ra, Seven Kings 
ia haere Citi pe mien. | Beda rem Sage sane, ake (Bireemty Rg Micah tim [Remon adc a ae te 
Ashiec! eign St Beckington St. Islington. ‘ ; Drew. ©. M.. 123 Peckham Rye, 8.E, puke, Sst oe ex, Cae 
Atkinson, A, W., 18 Blandford St., land. ew 2 Aldcrron Rd.. Wavertree, Liverpool. pens. % 16 Grafton 84, $ ee Hartley, 'B, 7,3 Richmond St., Ashton-under- 
An Rokeby. : es, F., » ” Miss L,, The Mulberries, Strat! 
Boird, Mrs, W. Croft Tce., Annfield Plain, co. Saiver, Mrs. L., House, Carnforth. H ‘Mrs, Ww 3 FOR. 
mit W. Mowe te, antes man ES Re. later A sek, 6 EE ee 
. G. . 8 as a a i 
Ris R AM Gree RE en Mei, irminebom. [SEGRE WB spaeuat Sal Baecegbs, Se Bors erence Bier, kM Bese ones ES ou 
Barlow, Eg. ft ‘Upper Bangor, N. Wales. | Char ‘A.,60 Kent 8t., Grimsby. Me AS H.. $6 Replingham Rd.. Southfie! awthorne J,°T. Duke St. Bettering ” on 
Barer, B:, “Brackley Worthempton Chisholm, G., "208 fient Bt, Grimayy is Dulwich, SE. Me on 13 ham Rd; Bouthhelvt acheter, | Heme ete Bet oc, Menke Be 
Barnes’ & jor pton. in s Ellis, J. T., faylock, . igh St, March, Cambs, 
Barnett, Be. Wed mple EC. ‘ Qhintwont J.B. 6 Dela Mgamden Town, N. [Ellie WE, P.O. onan Bd — Breney. BS Reecsert Ay ar 
Barrett, H, J..'ka Castle St, Long Acre, W.C lancy, A. E., Claremont, Norbury Av. Thoraton Heath./Epitaur, Miss W.. § Tariatoct Cres.,_ Bayswater. Headegion, H-' 323 Bark Ra., Liverposl, 8.” 
patel, W,, 9 Waverley Wd. Genail Heath, Birmingham. Clark. "EMS Ride Ba,, Daston, Ereaut, Mr. K, J, Somerset House, Strand, W.C. Herbert, W., ii8 Wooghouan i. Leeds, 
Bea a ow. Clayto a Ceerr .» Baker 8t., lesssitine, . D. errace Rd. Swansea, 
Bry Me A ReciaReceray,.. Ses Aidteer suacraonime ew. (UCR Mean see” USA. Rh oe Rare 
Bell % J Gombio Tm. Ott Colon. A. G. 4 Roweneeta Ra., Wroughton Rd., New) pia W., 213 Canterbury st., Gillingham, Kent. Hirst, J., 38 Bonsfleld Rd, New Croes, 8.F. 
penaett y N re Longe, Manchester. Qoomte, C., 35 Bwanmore Rd., Ryde, LW. Findon, Rev. FS 41 Great Perey BG iowick, W. Bead. 3, 32 Braaeeice Oey Contes diff, 
heli i ARah 3 in Kd., Grove Vale, 8.E. Cooper ¥- % Fie ee West Lincoln. Fortune, ‘Sy Exminster Routh, Doves Dacasrist Holmden. E, It Jawood Av... Hounslow. 
evan, ‘R” iB BG. Chiswick av Cost, W.. 4 Hawkhill Av., Ayr, reomas, H, randra Ra. § r Cueva, F. W.. High St. Lyndhurst, Hante 
Bird, w. Xrmy . Cardiff, D i Fulford, T. G., 31 Qucen St., Exeter. lowa’ .. Hig y i 
+. a, Accounts Office, Red Barracks,|Cornish, Mre. The ugh, Hampden owcroft. H., 39 Lever Edge Tans, Bolton. 
Birkett. it 1 , Mrs., ty Ville , G ae wins Garner, P., care of Mr. Lamartine, 13 Paterncaicr Row. owell, Mrs, M.. 231 Wrelininster Rd., Kirkdale. 
ack Mec Be ag gf, Mandomerts. Birmlagham. [Ore vford: Ber. W Te 'Binetor dt. Haadersfield. Garner: W. G.. 48 Albert Rad., Iiford, E. Hodson, H.. Northdens, Green ad are 
4 5 it! 5 2 Wee . ow mM * : 1e3, . Havering, * 
Bain Z Bliverthorne, Camberkey, f A Crow, Jun, ., 16 Ardmillan ae. ° Edieburss: garrett. Wi Danedin, f Chingford, FP, sis dein Beuch, Haste pit Royall Gris, Ramagnte, esend, 
Foods. gt lates Reba! non treat. Growiey. Fi Py ANG Esbanon Pk. Twickenham. Gidney, H. J. Aylsham, Norfol¥. Hutty, Miss E., 6 Middieton St., Hull. 
Bln MASE Aa Weare Lwrnont [Game Geen Vise Raker” [Sats J’ Br entail Bs Conon (Continued on page 3 of coven) 
eta ine, e, . » 5., p . . a —— 
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i MEN wits CHARM ‘ED LIVES. 
aay oom to individuals. me ee SE GaAs 
One. man ventures once in his lif i 
climb, a balloon ascent, or other shee 08 ay 
pm and forthwith gets killed. Anoticr 
t 


- 


RAILWAYS BUILT FOR WAR. | SHE WASN'T SO GREEN. ~ 
Turre is something very sinister in the news, t¢ ‘oT long ago a well-known doctor 
graphed from India the whee day, that the Russians fresh from the country. At the end of her + month's 


hava at length completed the great steel and concrete stay she came very near to making a change of abode. 
bridge across the Oxus at Karki, on which they have | On the morning upon which her wages were due, 


been busy ever since the autumn of 1905. es : c \ 
For this bridge is the last and inci pat link in pe to her master spends years in courting a vi death, and dics 

the new ttrategical railway, which is being built . would pay her in his bed at last. 
between tho great city of Samarkand, in Russian &, In a few moments gee for example, the case of Captain Kind-lan 
she rushed back to her | the military aeronaut, who was discovered the «11,» 


Turkestan, and the little village of Bosaga, on t! 

Afghan fromtier; and as soon as the rails are ba 

which will be in a few months’ time, the Tsar wi 

bo able, should he so wish, to easily mass a million 

of men upon the borders of this debatable territory. 
Nor is this all. - Another of these strategic railways 

has also been recently completed from the Caspian to " 

Penjdeh, by way of Merv. This means that Herat, ) srvapessssedg 

the traditional “Key of India,” te now within easy 7 Kyi master eaid to annoy 

youP” 


riking distance of Bt. Petesbarg . : : 
Silently have these apd trunk’ lines been con-| “He hasn't said nuthin’,” replied Mary, flourishing a 
structed, and secretly. ey have never been opened | cheque in her mistress's face; “ but he’s on’y given me 
for traffic, except locally om certain sections, elso | this for a month’s slavery. But I ain't going to have 
would it be nossible to book from Charing Cross to | it. Not me! I ain't no ortygraph-collector, I ain’t!” 
Penjdeh, and to travel thither in the course of a >_0ce~x 
few days. ‘ ; at He was a waif from the slums, having his first 
They are, in fact, railways built for war, and for | experience of the country. They gave him al ae 
war only. The sterile regions through which they run | egg at breakfast as a great treat, but, after one 
can, for the most. part, never support any permanent | spconful, he put it quietly aside, and devoted himself 
population, and they lead nowhere—at present. They | to the bread and butter. 
stop short on the frontier of Afghanistan, amid a “Why, Pete,” exclaimed the ‘matron in charge, 
janble ~ mountains and morasses and uninhabited | «qgon’t you like your eg .” 
deserts. P a “No, ma’am,” he replied, deprecatingly ; “it don’t 
Who can doubt, however, that the intention is to | ccem to have no sme!l tea ca By. 
some day Rage pore them? oe Ree) —_— Pe 
through t ghan passes to ertile plain DOC 
India? And this, of course, can only be accomplished | ce ages bY HOUSETOPS. ‘ 
by force of arms.’ 2% clerk who does the greater part of his wor 
"vst Britain look to it 4 out of doors, perched on the housetop, has almost 
~>70c~<- ceased to be a novelty in certain districts. 
SECOND NATURE. Yet there are, doubtless, many people who are 


z : : ignorant of his existence. . : 
Bs gether Armas meeting there is slways an | "5+ this is hardly to be wondered at, since he is 


On one ‘occasion the sun was blazing down on generally high enough up to be secure from prying 
eyes. 
Change in building methods brought about his 
evolution primarily. 
Until comparatively lately roofs were almost in- 
variably built sloping. Now, however, most modern 
business premises, and practically all recently- 


day by the master of the British ship West Jj, 
swimming about in the middle of the Mediterranc::, 
Sea. He had leapt: from the vemi-submerged cir 
of his derelict bal -to what looked like certa:y 
desth, ‘yet lived to tell the tale, as he had done-an| 
this is the extraordinary part of the affair—no fev; » 
than thrice before under almost precisely simi!.:r 
ge ' 

nother remar! case in point is that of Mr 
George Albert Strachan, the only passengr oy 
escaped absolutely unhurt from the terrible Salish:r-- 
railway accident of last year. In 1902 Mr. Strachan 
also got out scathiess m the burning Iroquois 
Theat Chicago, when between eight and nino 
hundred lives were lost; while four years before thst 
he happened to be one of about half a dozen leciy 
ones saved from the steamship Portland, eunk olf 
Cape Cod in a terrific Atlantic gale, on which o-:a- 
sion 157 less fortunate peek perished. 

‘Still more remarkable was the case of a master 
mariner named Owen Richard, who died peacefuly 
in hig bed recently in his house in the East End «f 
London, after: having been nine times wrecked, three 
times rescued from burning ships, and once blown 
over a hundred feet into the air by tha explosion cf a 
cargo of gunpowder that killed no fewer than seven- 
teen of his shipmates. 


DOO 
ANOTHER ROMANCE BLIGHTED. 

Maritpa was both a usefal and helpful sort of ccok. 
If she introduced doubtful eggs into the puddings 
sie would make the best of a bad business und 
promise to exercise more care next time 

“Really, 
Matilda,” said her 
mistress one day, 
“you must learn 
to test the eggs 
before you mix 


mistreas, and told the 
astonished lady” that 
she wished to leave. — 
! “Bat what ever 3s 
A, the niatter, Mary?” 
7 asked her mistress. 
‘What has your 


Yield ition of 7 erected Government offices, have flat roofs with low them in the 
starter and get | Parapets running round them. pudding; a very 


way is to 
take an egg in 
your hand, swing 
it round a few 
times, and place it 
to your ear, then, 
if it gives out a 


Here is the ideal open-air office for the jaded clerk, 
sick to death of his hot, stuffy room, and. he has 
not been slow to take advantage of. it. In many 
big City concerns it is the custom for practically the 
entire clerical staff to oo on to the roof in fine 
weather right through the summer. Employers do 
not object, as a rule. They find that their employees, 


under such circumstances, do better work, and get murmur- 


him up! You g sound, it’s 


get into trouble through more of it.. The fresh air acts as a tonic, it 
<00n driving away drowsiness, and begetting in ite stead fresh and good. 
pears — a = a — of aaillrecion, Matias Ay ly 
: ve ‘ 
The rider of i vent of winter, however, mcet of them — a cle 


prefer to do their work beneath the roof, instead of 
on top of it. ; 

Most! But not all. 

Here and there an enthusiast will persist as nearly 
as possible all the year round, braving wind -and 
weather. under an improvised shelter of boards and 
a piece of tarpaulin. : 

e record in. this direction is held by a certain 
Civil Service employee, who has clerked continuously 
on the roof of the new General Post Office, Mount 
Pleasant, ever since it was opened, . 

> S0c 

A MATHEMATICAL pr r had been invited by a 
City friend to visit him at his residence in @ certain 
square, and had promised to do ¢o. Meeting him 
some time afterwards, the friend inquired of the 

fessor why he did not come to see him. 

&TI did come,” said the mathematician, “but there 
yas some mistake. You told me that you lived in 
a equare, and I found myeelf in a parallelogram ; so 
I went away again.” 

’ > Soc 


THERE’S A REASON. 
A Bancz laden: with coal dust for a patent-foel 
factory sank off the Welsh coast, and a storm washed 
the coal up on the : 


‘A the refracto 

’ . beast, yelled bac 
desperately—“I can't help it! This here’s been a cab- 
horse, and he won't-start till the door shuts, an’ I -ain’t 
got no door!” ; 


her mistress usked 
her how: it, 


answere( 
“tt uica’t do very well, ma’am,” said Matilda, “As 


I was swinging the egg it slipped out of my band and 
flew into my man's eye a8 be was watchin’ ut me 
through the window. It was im that did the murwut- 
: ss : 
ing, not the egg. é 

RIOTS CAUSED BY PERFUMES. 

In Berlin, the other day, & riot was unwittingly 
started by a lady who had perfumed herself with 
musk’ to Buch ani extent ag to cause annoyance tv the 
other occupants of @ tram-car in which she was & 
passenger. ; 

Some of the London newspapers, in reporting the 
affair, alluded to it as “a umique occurrence. | But 
in so doing they wera not correct. Other similar 
outbreaks have been several times similarly cave: |. 

For instance, in Paris, as well as in many other 
French cities, ar eee rioting was started in 


SOO — : 
WHEN THE “GAZETTE” GOES WRONG. 

Of all the world’s newspapers the Lonpon GazerTs 
is probably the most carefully edited. 

Its proofs are read by more than twenty different 
people, proof-readers, sub-editors, editors, high court 
officials, up to, in many instances, the King himeelf. 

Yet with all this elaborate machinery to guard 
against error, mistakes creep in more frequently than 
might be suppoeed. 

nly the other day, for instance, the journal 
officially “killed” that distinguished doctor and 
scientist, Sir Thomas Fraeer. 

Curiously enough, Sir Thomas ie a personal friend 
of King Edward’s, and one of his Majesty's 
honorary physicians, which renders the case, of 
course, all the more extraordinary. 

On another occasion, not long since, the GazeTTE 
announced that the name of a certain titled lady— 
a lady of stainless reputation and unimpeachable 
character—had been struck off the Queen’s visiting 


list. 
Had a bomb-shell been thrown into the ranks of 


1871-2 b le w i in scenting them <:vs 
with oa eockoeie the reason being, of course, that 
this deservedly popular perfume ig of German org!n, 
and anything and everything German was just at 
that period anathema in France. Indeed, £0 high lid 

for feeling run in the matter, that at = he 

aux, Amiens, and elsewhere, anti-eau-de-co‘csne 
societies were formed, whose members pledged th m- 


Court Society, it could hardly have caused greater side resort. ; , 
consternation. Of course, however, in this latter “Dear me, where selves to forcibly prevent the use of the obnox:vus 
instance, as in the other, it speedily transpired that does all this coal come scent by their fellow-citizens. 


During the Greek war of independence, again, . 
was deemed unpatriotic to appear in the strects vi 
Athens unscented with attar of roses, the nationa 

rfume; while, conversely, the haat, Turkish <™ 

mes were rigidly ta . As these latter, hower™s 
have from time immemorial been greatly favoured v 
the pleasure-loving Athenian aristocracy, their dists9 
was by no means either 80 general or 80 immediate 
as the mob desired. 

The result was a series of savage personal onslaughis 
on individual “offenders,” followed by reprita s 1 3 
kind, during the course of which livea were lost an 


much property destroyed. 


a mistake had been made. 

Sometimes, and more especially in the case of bank- 
ruptcy notices, errors of this kind have led to deplor- 
able results, for no action-at-law can be taken. against 
the GazerTe as against an ordinary newspaper. 

If stich were possible, the journal would have had a 
bad time of it in May, 1787, when, through some 
unaccountable oversight, an entire forged issue was 
permitted to be printed and to leave the office stamped 
with the official seal. The object of the daring coup 
was to affect the fundse—an object which was s0 
successfully oo ae that many millions of pounds 
were lost to the City ere the fraud was discovered. 


unaware of the 
foundering of the ‘7 


“Phere was & 
colliers’ 
down ‘ere A 
sir,” replied the old 
boatman to whom the ; 
question was put, with 
sore recollections of the ee E joxes of the colliers at 
his expense, “ and nearly all ’em bathed.” 
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CHARLES 
Pgace, burglar 
and murderer, 

was born a 
criminal, and it is doubtful if any training would 
have eradicated the criminal instincts. 

There are two forms in. the lower scale of creation 
to which the nature of Peace may be likened—the 
poison snake and the fox. When danger menaces 
or seems to menace the snake, the reptile inflicts 
death ag & means of self-preservation, while the fox 
has so many enemies and, having scarcely any’ means 
of self defence, cunning of a remarkable kind has 
heen brought to such a pitch of perfection that the 
ae is enabled to escape from innumerable 
pitfalls. © ~ : 
: The story of Charles Peace’s life is a thrilling one ; 
vulgar and sordid beyond doubt, tinged with romance 
of a kind,. and occasionally melodramatic, unti] the 
d’nmement_ when the Nemesis of Justice demands 
vengeance and grim tragedy brings the curtain 
down. . ; 

In his own sorry way he posed as a hero, and he 
seems to have resolved that all his associates should 
regard him as a nepeciee person. In numerous in- 
stances he was enabled by ‘his superior cunning to 
deceive those with whom he came in contact as to 
his real character, but in other instances he protected 
himself against betrayal by fostering a fear of his 
vengeance, and no one who knew him intimately 
could be under any misapprehension that his threats 
of vengeance were something more than words. 

In not a few cases he was regarded with almost 
superstitious awe, particularly so-where women were 
concerned. This may be accounted for by the fact 
that his movements were mysterious; he was re- 
sourceful, silent, and daring. He took no one into 
his confidence, -he worked by himself, he seorned 
assistance, and herein, perhaps, we have the secret 
of his success in his nefarious career, and his long 
immunity from the law’s vengeance. 

He had many thrilling moments, many narrow 
escapes, and often when the scent was hot and he 
wes nearly run to earth, he managed to double in 
his tracks and so baffle his pursuers. He had the 
power of effecting: almost protean changes,’ which 
enabled him at times to pass amongst even his most 
intimate acquaintances without his identity being 
suspected. He made the art of disguise a close study. 
He could simulate laneness so perfectly as to defy 
detection. He could change his voice, the contour 
of his face, and impart a cast to his eyes. 

_. .,4N UGLY’ FASCINATOR. 

By a singularly ingenious arrangement, though at 
the cost of much personal discomfort, he would appear 
as a one-armed man ; sometimes with an empty sleeve 
vinned to his breast, at others with a wooden arm 
terminating in a steel hook.. Facially he was a 
repulsive-looking -being. He. had a heavy, massive 
jaw, a large mouth, a prominent nose, small eyes, 
and a wolfish expression. Nevertheless, he exercised 
a marvellous fascination over women, and many fell 
victims to the snares he laid for them. Not a few of 
his victims knew of his evil deeds, yet none betrayed 
him. What was the secret of his. fascination? A 
subtle magnetism surely, which was like the flame of the 
lamp to the moth. as 

He was a human puzzle, complex, intricate, be- 
wildering, for we are confronted with another aspect 
of his character which upsets all the generally accepted 
theories of psychology. He was passionately fond of 
animals, and kept a perfect menagerie of pets upon 
whom he lavished the most tender solicitude. He loved 
flowers; he had artistic tastes, and was a creditable 
musician, the violin being his favourite instrument. 
It is on record that he played it with considerable 
skill and a quite amazing amount of technical 
knowledge. 

Could there have been a more striking contrast 
than we find in the character of this brutish man, a 
man whose foul crimes have mado his name known 
all over the world? 

Peace began life as a labourer. He was born in 
1932 in Sheffield. His parents were in very humble 
circumstances; and though they were not actually 
criminals in the legal sense, they belonged to a class 
who, while evading the law, keep perilously near 
the border-line which separates honesty from dis- 
honesty. He had very little schooling, but could 
Teal well, and write a fairly good hand. He very 
early displayed a talent for wood-carving. He had 


—Because it is the best, brightest, blithesomcet,-brainiest pa fa the whole world. 
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also a decided bent for music, and what he knew 
in_tha® respect he must have taught himeelf. 
His youth was spent in Sheffield or its neighbour- 
ood, and he seems to have been early smitten with 
& desira to shinc as a music-hall “artiste,” and he 
ar chavecte il docs! pel E Sins violinist. He 
_clev diegui im t the publi 
suspected that ‘ was a white man. ees 
H 1 pei STEPS IN CRIME. 
ow long he remained on the st. is not ve 
clear. Probably he did not meet with | the apneece: 
tion he anticipated, or perchance the life was not 
exciting enough for him. Anyway, he began a career 
of crime, and determined to distinguish himself as 
a “high class” burglar, as he himself” expressed it. 
His first enterprise on a grand scale was a clever 
eg — and though it caused a sensation at 
e time, was not connected with i i 
creases with it urtil years 
It was a burglary committed at the house of a 
well-known and wealthy woollen merchant in busi- 
ness in Bradford. This gentleman resided in a some- 
what ‘lonely district, about three miles from the 
town. The house was a country mansion standing 
in park-like grounds, and the establishment com- 
serves at least eight indoor servants, including a 
utler, and an exceedingly pretty young woman 
named Fanny Blinkhorn, who occupied the position 
of parlour maid. 
anny was about twenty years of age, and Peace, 
or, as he then called himself, John Ward, was a 
ear or two her senior. And though an ugly, coarse- 
featured fellow, he succeeded in entirely captivati 
the pretty parlour-maid. How he became acquain 
with her is not known, but she seems to have fallen 
madly in love with him, and with feather-brained 
stupidity to have accepted everything he told her as 


a 

e represented himself as the son of highly 
respectable people, and assured her that he was 
earning a good income as a teacher of the violin. 
Fanny was an orphan; she had lost her parents 
when she was a child, and had been brought up by an 
aunt and uncle, a worthy childless couple. The 
man was a jobbing gardener, and his wife did a 
little dressmaking. Their niece had no taste for 
dressmaking, and, having received some schooling, she 
went into domestic service when she was about 
fourteen. 

Before she had the misfortune to meet Peace, she 
had been engaged to an industrious, sober mechanic 
a few years older than she was, and with a view to 
their marriage they had saved money, but fate 
decreed that they were never to be united, the young 
man meeting with a fatal *accident in the foundry 
where he was employed. 

Fanny was disconsolate until she met Peace, alias 
John Ward. Ward was the name of a woman he 
knew and whom he subsequently married. He pro- 
posed marriage to Blinkhorn and was accepted. * 

He was in the habit of visiting her once a week 
at the house where sho was in service, and was & 
welcome guest in. the servants’ hall, for he was re- 
garded as a mcst entertaining and amusing fellow. 
Fanny must have become blindly infatuated with 
him, for there is no doubt he succeeded in wheedling 
the whole of her little savings out of her, amounting 
to something like fifty pounds. 

SILVER-PLATE THAT TEMPTED. 

But that didn’t satisfy him; his cupidity was 
aroused by the knowledge that he had gained that a 
large amount of silver was used in the house, for 
the merchant entertained on a somewhat Fe gs scale; 
the silver, to the value of several hundred pounds, 
was locked in a chest every night, and the chest was 
c&rried to the butler’s pantry, which was also securely 
locked up when the household retired at night. 

The butler’s sleeping apartment was in a line with 
the pantry, and separated from it by a small sitting- 
room. Ag a precaution against burglars, there was 
s loud sounding bell in the bedroom connected by 
wires with the door and window of the paniey, £0 
that if any attempt were made to force the door or 
window bell was set ringing, and the butler 
always had a lowled gun by his bedside. 

Of course, Peace acquainted himself with all these 
little details. He also knew that a very fine and power- 
ful Newfoundland dog was chained up at night time 
under the pantry window, which faced the grounds 
at the back of the house, but he regarded the dog as 
a trifling obstacle in his way to the silver chest. 


One winter night, it was in January, he turned up. 


and announced that it was his birthday, and as the 


gece it in W. it’s eo. 
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merchant and his wife and two daughters had gone 
on a New Year's visit to the house of a married son 
who resided in Manchester, everything favoured the 
scheme he had proposed to himself. Two younger 
children hhad ‘beon left at home in charge of @ 
governess, but the three of them elept in a large 
nursery at the top of the house. 

_ The rascal had brought his fiddle, and his sugges- 
tion that a dance might be an agreeable way of 
passing the evening, was unanimously a of. 
As it was New Year time, some extra indulgence was 
considered justifiable, and from the wel!-stocked 
larder a sumptuous supper was provided, with @ 
liberal supply of wine including champagne. 


-" THE WOLF IN SHEEP'S CLOTHING. 

, the merry party eat down to supper about mid- 
night, and souge it is mere conjecture, circumstances 
are strongly in favour of the theory that the scoundrel 
Peace introduced some narcotic into the wine, for the 
whole of the party soon after supper became more 
or less stupified. He must then have slipped away 
and disconnected the bell wires, unfastened the 
window bolts, and have given the poor Newfoundland 
dog some poisoned food, for the animal was found 
lying dead the next morning. 

The women of the gy retired soon after supper 
suffering from the effects of the wine, though the 
qoaultty consumed wag not sufficient to account for 
these effects. The butler, Peace, a groom, and a 
youth, who acted as page, sat for a little while longer 
and drank some brandy. The three other men went 
to sleep in their chairs. Peace must then have 
poomsnet himself of the key of the silver chest, and 

e tied nearly all the silver, together with a gold 
prize cup, in a fer case, carried it to a small 
Heenan yb near the road, and concealed it under a 

eap of leaves. He took the precaution to batter the 
woodwork of the window of the pantry, and to 
partly destroy the lid of the chest so as to convey 
the impression that burglars had broken in. That 
done, he returned to the servants’ room and, stretch- 
ing himself on a sofa, went to sleep. 

cook was the first to appear in the morning, 
and was amazed to find the men still asleep in the 
kitchen. She at once woke up the butler, and when 
he had pulled himself together he woke the others 
and then went to his room to make himself present- 
able, and to his horror, discovered that a burglary 
had been committed and his master’s valuable silver 
was missing. 

The poor man’s consternation may be imagined. 
Peace expressed equal concern with the rest, and 
offered at once to go into the town and give informa- 
tion to the police. But the butler, who was an old 
and faithful servant, was so distracted at the position 
in which he found himself after the night’s frolic, 
that he started for Manchester by the first train he 
could get, to make a full and truthful report to hie 
master. 

What took place at that interview it is impossible 
to say. The police were communicated with, but 
the robbery remained a mystery, and tho silver wa» 
never recovered. Peace evidently found an oppor- 
tunity to remove it and convert it into cash. 


: FIVE YEAR'S PENAL SERVITUDE. 

Within a short time of that exploit, Peace having 
gained full ascendancy over the unfortunate Fanny, 
the silly girl went off with him to become his wife, as 
she su pee But he never married her. She led 
a terrible, life with him for two or three years, when 
he deserted her. Sho had sunk to almost the lowest 
depths of degradation, and, in a penniless and dying 
condition, and in the last stage of consumption, she 
sought admission to a London workhouse, and was 
at once placed in the infirmary, where she lingered 
for some time. Before she died she confessel to a 
nurse, who had been exceedingly kind to her, that 
she had aided and abetted Peaco in stealing the silver 
from the Bradford house. - 

Up to that period Peace had managed to keep out 
of the clutches of the law, though it is certain he 
had been living by crime; but now he was convicted 
of a burglary in or near London. He was convicted 
in the name of John Ward, and received a sentence 
of five years’ penal servitude. He seems to have 
served every hour of that term, and when he was let 
loose once more to prey upon society, it was as 
hardened ruffian pulsing with desperate and dangerous 
resolve. He now married Hannah Ward, and went 
with her to Manchester, where he rented a house. 

It is impossible to follow his career in detail; but 
there are prominent episodes here and there in the 
sordid story, and it is not difficult to fill in the gaps 
with pretty accurate surmises. After five years of 
exile under the conditions imposed by penal servitude, 
freedom must indeed have seemed a boon, and no doubt. 
the ruffian enjoyed it, and yet he had ma out a 
future of crime for himeelf, and was resolved to pit 
his cunning against the cunning and power of the 
law. It was by the exercise of this cunning that he 
was enabled to place himself head and shoulders al:ove 
his class, and earn notoriety which makes him an 
interesting study. . : 

His burglarious enterprises were planned on lines 
which were certainly original, and they are marked 
by a display of caution which tends to prove that 
his inventive faculties were well developed. 


We say so, and “if you-— 
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did had he not hecome reckless from long freedom. 
Like alt his kind, he took the pitcher to the well 
ence too often. 

His operations es a burglar were not confined to 
any particular locality or town. Mysterious burglaries 
were committed in Hull, Grimsby, Sheffield, Notting- 
ham, Manchester, Newcastle, Birmingham,’ and 
different parts of London, which, from the evidence 
given at his final trial, were undoubtedly his work. 
There is also very strong reason to believe that he 
was responsible for the deaths of several persons 
before his brutal crime at Whalley Range, a suburb 
of Manchester. : 


_ , PEACE SHOOTS A POLICEMAN. 
In his day Whalley Range was a semi-rural district 
where in ales semesces houses of 8 good class 


luck which he had £0 
long enj failed him on this’ fateful night, for 
it happened that a singularly alert and agile young 
fe named Cocks, in whose beat that particuler 
house was included, came upon him while he was 
forcing a window with a uliar and very effective 
instrument, his own invention. 

Without a moment’s hesitation Cocks endeavoured 
to arrest him, and without a moment's hesitation 
the human brute drew his ever ready revolver and 
shot the youthful constable dead. The crime caused 
a great sensation in Manchester, and no effort was 
spared to bring the murderer to justice. But there 
wasn’t a clue of any kind. Peace got clear away, 
and, as it is now believed, he took the next train 
for London. 

Suspicion, however, for some reason or other, fell 
upon a man named William Habron, who bore an 
indifferent character and had been under police sur- 
Of tho house thet very night of the attempt burglary, 
0! ouse very e attem: urglary, 

uently he wag arrested, and the police wove 
around him such a mesh of circumstantial evidence 
ge Mig dor Tee hay and 4h le 
escape presented iteelf. jury an 
must have considered the evidence pompletsy for he 
was found guilty and sentenced to th. The 
neral public, however, differed from the judge and 
ary, they clamoured for the condemned man’s 
teprieve.. The | ooge public are rarely right in thes 
cases, but in this instance they were, thus proving 
the exception to the rule. The Home Secretary was 
induced to take the matter into consideration, with 
the result that the death sentence was commuted to 
penal servitude for life. . 

After this dastardly crime for which an innocent 
man was suffering, Peace lay low for a time; but at 
int wearying of faenpypeee fa Maerate) ae to 

all again, commi a peculiarly daring burglary, 
and luck once more favoured him. 

POBONS THE WATCH DOG. 


: siren Sig ieee of a Fare ie pregenk: 
e began poisoning a large wat og, W was 
kept chained up at the back of the house. This 
danger being removed, he took out two strong iron 
bars that protected a pantry window; for this pur 
= he used some powerful acid—supposed to have 

n vitriol or sulphuric—to corrode the iron. That, 
accomplished, he next cut away a pane of glacs with- 
out breaking the glass or making any noise. Having 
gained entrance into the dveiiss, he secured a fine 
haul of silver and jewels, and fifty pounds in hard 


cash. 

He actually took this money from a cash-box in 
the bedroom of the owner, who was sound asleep, and 
fortunately for himself, no doubt, did not wake up. 
Had he done 20, it is p certain that the ruffian 
would have shot him, for Peace was never without 
& revolver. ; eer 

In the same box in which Peace found the gold 
were cheques and banknotes representing several 
hundred pounds. These he either overlooked, or felt 
that the risk i le from dealing with them was 
too t. As it was, his plunder, including the 
torellory, was estimated to worth s- coup 
thousand pounds. : 

When the police were made acquainted with the 
robbery they saw at once it was the work of a very 
experienced burglar indeed, and in a few days a 
= of a hundred pounds was offered for his 
capture. 

n this case his audacity was once more exemplified 
by the fact that he actually secured lodgings in the 
house of a police constable, so that he might learn 
what measures were being taken for his arrest. Of 


ap and hie language, that the bamboosled policeman 
never dreamed for a moment that the notorious 
Charles Peace was lodging under his roof, and the 
humour of the situation was increased by the bobby 
spending an evening with his jolly lodger at a music- 
hall, previous to seeing him off by a night train to 
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Cardiff, where the “sailor man” was going “to join his 
ship.” Jt was really very comical, and the poor 
ceman must have felt rather sick when later on 
realised that a hundred pounds’ worth of burglar 
had slipped out of hig hands. SSE Ge ae 
of the 

After 


It would be wearying to trace the 


rented a villa residence as a bachelor gentleman of 
dent means. =e 


wife saving semeined in Hull, where she carried on 
wow "hergle ies he was msible for in 
man: ri respo! 

London daviag this period it is impossible to say; 
but in one instance he was caught red-handed, tried, 
la beer — to ten years’ lye servitade. 

e he was undergoing punishmen' 
he inited hie fellow convicts to revolt, which was 


re A ¢ with, and was sentenced to be 7 


made public, the convict was once more loosed upon 

etinc kaderguing tx reer of De iginal sen- 
tence. In 1872 we find him back in Sheffield, where 
he wes joined by his wife and children, and he 
started an ostensible business of a picture framer, 


©) 
eacred 
ined ly. All this was done out of the 


tai a 
of- midnight burglaries. He was the os » Pious: 


who had spent hg A years in America, an 
married an American lady. Unhappily for themselves, 
Darnall and his wife made the acquaintance of the 
human brute, Charles Peace, who n to pester 
Mrs. Dyson with his attentions. The foolish woman 
eeems to have fallen under the extraordinary fascina- 
tion he was capable of exercising, and it led to 
differences between her and her husband. 

Dyson resolved to stop the intimacy if possible, 
but he went the wrong way to work. He wrote on 
one of his visiting cards, “Charles Peace is req’ 
not to interfere with my family.” He tossed thie 
card into Peace’s back garden, where it was found 
by the wily burglar, who was highly incensed. He 


forced his way into Dyson’s house, and threatened: 


Mrs. Dyson with a revolver. So alarmed were the 
by his conduct that Dyson complained to 
the police, and a warrant was issued for Peace’s 


arrest. 
(To be concluded next week.) 
ee 


Mistress (to servant who comes down very late in 
the morning): “Doesn’t that alarm clock I gave you 
wake you np in the mornings, Jane?” 

Jane: “Oh, no, mum, not now, thank you; it 


worried me at first, mum, but I’ve got used to it.’’ 
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MELTON PRIOR, the War Arti 
You ask me a question somewhat dificult a . 
for I have felt it to be the proudest ‘moment pis 


‘ 


cords, 


| life on beef occasions. Particularly when the Kin 


ag Prince of Wales, and even in these d 
precious enough ta show me many ha) ge 


and faithful servant, 


wiote mae 


celted,” ah) ent it without being thought con. 
behaviour i a battle. 

on occasion when I saved : 
Sinden,’ sod the Cobeal, ce tenet yan infin 


T. J. MACNAMARA, M.P, 
BR pl ise Copied of my life was when [ stood 
louse of Com. 


Sir RALPH LITTLER, the Celebrated 
: Masgistrate. 


Im order to respond to your question, as my life 
has now been a long and varied one, I had to v fies 
a little; but, on the w I think I can safely say 
that the incident, a very few days after my call to 

ie Bar, of being left alone to defend a poor girl 
tried at the Old Bailey, for murdering twins, takes 
precedence. : 

I tried my best at cross-examining the witnes::s 
for the prosecution, including a doctor, and then I 
had to addresa the jury. never have had the 

notion what I said, and the jury retired. 

They were away twenty minutes, and that twenty 
minutes gave me an i of what an eternity cf 
torture must mean. I pictured myself as hopelcss!y 
ruined in my profession, but when the jury canio 
back refusing to convict even of concealment of birth, 
or kind]: er fs te 7 ti 

to dine with the ju e then fashion 
Xt the Central Criminal Court—and when a «ill 
more kindly judge, Baron Channell, spoke words cf 
pas ag ony to me at dinner, the revulsion was s0 
great, I never slept a wink for joy. 

I verily believe if T had fei my carcer at the 


_ ey y 
ave been ‘oy 2 2a. Lakef, 


Sir JOHN KIRK, of the Ragged School Usion. 
‘I oncz spent a Sunday afternoon with friends in 
@ sunny wood at Neuchatel. As we reclined under 
the grateful shade of the trees, there was spread out 
before our deligh: gaze the whole range cf the 
Bernese pa ~~ eee, bon spite 7 the inter- 
vening years, is vivi rinted upon the memory. 
The conversation coat ca the td ive heights of 
the ing peaks, and the difference of opinicn 
which arose as to the highest points in the range 
snow-ca) mountains on the horizon. 
Now, it is just this same difficulty which possess$ 


me as I take a mental glance over the vale of a seme- 
what long life. So — eventful 8 stand out 
on the horizon, that to decide which is the highest 


point—the Pisgah of which may be considered “tho 
‘Pp moment of my life”—is not easy. 
~.I shall not be far:wrong, however, if I fix uroo 
& late Saturday evening, many years 4g0, when, as 
a little orphan lad, I mipped e with the lightest 
stepe the gladdest heart, with my first wees 
m my pocket. - . 
Tuaily 0 earnings have ever given mo the in- 
tense ification since. 

There was the senso that at last I was able to do 
something to help the strained exchequer at he-ne. 
There was & vision, of coming manhood, when 
could take a = in the tanks of regular workers, 
together with : 
expected 


this was 
proudest moment 
of my life. ; 


the best—— 


WEEK BNDING 
sept. 19, 1907. 
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he could 
the money for the rather unusually 
wavy outlay. Anobliging neighbour had kindly 
‘olunteered to teach him how to ride, though Mr. Chorley 
ras quite satisfied that a smart chap like himself wouldn't 


want much ,. 
“You'll be car not to try and ride it where there's 
rf Mrs. Chorley, by way of 


much traffic, won’t you P” sa 
a word of caution. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Chorley drily. “Asa rule when you 
have never ridden a bicycle in your life it’s not a od 
i to select Cheapside on a day as a li P 
or your firstlesson. I shall take the machine to London 
Bridge on a cab, and walk it up from the station here.” 

In due course Mr. Chorley found himself at the shop 
in Holborn where he p to his machine. 
He had agreed to pay eighteen guineas for it, b in 
consideration of the fact that he had been recomm 
bya friend of the firm, he was informed at the last minute 
that the guineas had been 


reduced to pounds as a 
special concession. This so delighted Mr. Chorley that | hand. 


te at once bought a supply of minor accessories with 
the view of using up the eighteen shillings that he had 
come out to spend —: And when the bill for those 
minor accessories been made out, he was a little 
surprised to find that the amount came to three pounds 
fifteen, and he had therefore to leave most of the things 
behind till he could send a the balance. 


or 4 
Mr. Chorley walked his bi along the shop towards 
the door with an obvious pri Haring hed no previous 
experience however in w bi » he n 
describe a circle quite and but for the 


kindly intervention of shopman who grabbed him 
by the coat-tails he would have ag his foot through the 
spokes of the front wheel. ‘The accident was a little 
annoying because he had just eee Sige the shopman 
to understand that he ha ly grown up among 
bicycles and knew e g about them that was 
ee knowing. = b 
aving righted himself, Mr. Chorley procured a ca 
and drove to London Bridge. Twice on the way he 
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He snatched up a pail and hurried over to the water bull. 


Because, of course, like everyone else 
a case of 


By Arnold Golsworthy. 


: 


“ 


stopped the cab and made 
the driver satisfy himself 
that the fs peetion 8 machine 
wasn’t falling off the roof; 
and when he got to the 
station there was quite a 
little scene about the wa 
the bicycle had been treated. 
He pointed out to the 


é were all bent, and he added 
that-this accident was certainly due to the scandalous 
manner in which the thing had been packed on the roof 
of one cab. tks 4 

‘owever, iceman, two outside porters, and a 
brother cyclist all assured Mr. Chorley that the handles 
had been bent on yy the manufacturers, and he 
therefore had no alternative but to apologise to the 
smayanaimcusly ook lack oll'toe tinge be had ext’ 
m ously things he had called 
Mr. Chorley in the heat of the moment, and accepted a 
shilling for himself as compensation for the moral 
damage such m mity naturally involved. 

Mr. Chorley down to his suburban station in the 
guard’s van for fear his precious bicycle should be 
scratched or otherwise py om by the luggage around 
it. And then be started for his walk home, a distance 
of about two miles. He ps ig out pretty briskly, as 
the sky was very black, and he was afraid of gettin 
caught in the rain. He didn’t miod a wetting himeelf, 
but it was the bicycle he was anxious about. A man 
with a new bicycle is always just as unselfish as that. 

After Mr. Chorley had walked for about five minutes, 
a big drop of rain fell with an obtrusive splash on the 
new.saddle. _ He wiped it off with his handkerchief, and 
looked up at the sky. 

He just made up his mind that there was going 
to bea heavy storm, when the storm announced itself 
without further ceremony. The rain seemed to he fall- 
ing not so much in drops as in chunks, and Mr. Chorley 
turned hurriedly into.a sort of stable- attached to 
the premises of a horticulturist, evidently in a fair wa 
of business. The yard was ly roofed in wit 

vanised iron so that it afforded an excellent shelter 
or man and bicycle. 

The rain pattered on the roof with a deafening roar, 
and, after . Chorley had re a minute, a 
young man, in somewhat faded garments, rushed in and 
remarked to Mr. Chorley that it wus raining a bit. As 
Mr. Chorley had noticed the fact himself, he agreed quite 
readily with the newcomer’s statement. 

At the end of the the rain seem to have given 
the horticulturist and his men some pressing work to do. 
They were rushing hither and thither with pails, and the 
young man in the faded ents, having finished his 
observations on the weather, observed that he supposed 
he had better get a pail himself and lend the guv nor a 


Meanwhile the rain came down faster than ever. It 

in sheets from the roof and in streams from the 

gutters. All at once the Z man in the faded 
to Mr. Shoriey 


ents rushed up with a pail in one 
Raed and a broom in the other. 
“Hi, mister,” he said, “as we're givin’ you some 
shelter, p’raps you won't mind lendin’ us a hand. We're 
bein’ floode: . See that water butt at the far end o’ the 


Mr. Chorley admitted that he saw it. Indeed, as it 
was about the biggest thing in sight, he could hardly 
have done otherwise. 

“ Well,” said the young man, ‘that'll overflow in a 
minute and flood all the houses. Catch hold o’ this 

il and empty some o’ the water ont into the ditch at 
Fhe other end o’ this yard. See? You'll b2 doin’ usa 
real turn.” 

“Don’t mention it!” said Chorley. “I may as well 
be of some use as stand here watching the rain.” 

And as he spoke he snatched up the pail and hurried 

over to the water butt, into which the 
* pain was pouring in a noisy stream. 

By standing on an inverted wooden 

box he was able to lean well over the 

edge of the butt and dip his pail in 
the water. Then he jumped down, 
LS emptied the pail into the ditch as 
directed, and hurried back for another 
supply. -The consciousness that he was 
helping in his humble way to keep 
‘ disaster from a fellow creature made 
him feel quite bappy. 

As the butt emptied, Chorley had to 
lean over the edge more and more, and 
he was just in the act of dipping 
down for his fourteenth pailful when a 
rough voice called out: 

“Ha! I’ve caught you at it this 
time, have IP I'll teach you to get 
your own rainwater for the future, my 
fine fellow!” 

Before Mr. Chorley could make up 
his mind that the remark had been 
addressed to himeelf, he felt bis heels 
being lifted abruptly in the air, and 
the next moment he = head 
first into the butt. yelp of 
alarm became a mere gurgle as he 
dived in, and when, a second or 80 
later, he re- appeared in a rather 


cabman that the handles |- 


sloppy condition, gasping for breath and calling for 
he ip: strong, hard hand ge a him the coat. 
collar and hauled him to the edge of the bntt so that 
he could climb out without further assistance. 

“That'll be a lesson to you not to come stealin’ our 


— WF WF 
The next moment he splashed head first into the butt. 


rain water, my fine feller,” said the rough voice, which 
belonged to a burly-looking man. 

“I—I wasn’t —stealin’ your — beastly water,” 
spluttered Chorley. “I w—w—was emptying some of it 
out—before it flooded the yard—and I——” 

“ Emptying it out, you born idiot!” said the other. 
“Why at this time o’ the year we want every drop o’ rain 
water we can get. We've been catching it in pails and 
pans and everything else we could lay hands on.” 

“ But your man told me—” Chorley began. 

“ Rubbish!” said theburly man. “I haven't got any 
men. There's only me and my two sons in the business. 
You clear out o” this before I drop you into the water 


in. 

er Bat you must be mistaken,” insisted Mr. Choriey, 
angrily. “Icame in here with my bicycle for shelter 
for a moment, and a man standing there sent me to 
empty this butt. He said he'd mind my bicycle—w— 
where is my bicycle P ” 

In the trouble of the moment Mr. Chorley had fcr- 
gotten his oe He hurried to the end of the yard, 
and quite a faint feeling came over him as he realised 
that it wasn’t there. 

“I expect the feller, whoever he was, ts mindin’ it!” 
said the burly man sarcastically. “If what you say ia 
right, he seems to have had you. Maybe I’ve made a 
bit of mistake thinkin’ you were after ourrain water, but 
we do have so many of them round ere that’s shift- 
less to catch it for themselves, that I recko: it was 
time to make an example o’ repeal 

Mr. Chorley picked his hat from the ground where it 
had fallen in the rush, and gave a mild sob of despair. 


And, as there was nothing more to be said, he came to 


the conclusion that it wou'd be more prudent of him to 
hurry bome. 
“te that you, Henry?” Mrs. Chorley asked as he 


stood dripping on the hall mat. “I’m glad you didn’t” 


bri ur new bicycle through all this rain. But, m 
pes 5 eo wet you are! Why ever didn’t you stand Op 
eomewhere P ” 


(Another episode in Mr. Chorley’s career will be related 
next week. 


u go in for “ limericking,” and ae far as limerick prizes are eoncerned It is--~— 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY first and the rest nowhere. 
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Picked Pars. 


Centenarian’s Best Friend. —_—,* 

At a gathering in celebration of his one hun: 
birthday at Jamestown, V: a man named Glover 
advised all young men to smoke, “I have smoked since I 
was twelve years of age,” he said, “and my p.pe has 
always been my best friend.” 

Bravo Zavo! 

There was an interesting event recently at the Somali 
village in Dublin, when a baby boy, the Somali ever 
born in Ireland, saw the light. The Chief, Zavo Zellow, the 
father, has received many congratulations. 


Suseex Cabe. 


While four were Noten Aetrex in a four wheeled 
cab to the station at Burgees Hill (Sussex) the 
vehicle e into two parts. The horse bolted 
with the front , and the four occupants were thrown 


into the road. Two ladies were slightly injured. 
New Bicycling Costume. 


A young girl, clad in a thin nightdress, has been Sitting H 


abcut the streets of Fort Dodge, Ohio, like a ghost at mi 
night on a bicycle while ina somnambulistic trance. One 
night a policeman, hearing a crash and a acream, ran round 


a corner and found the girl lying injured in the road. Her 
bicycle had struck a brick and wn her, and awakened 
her from her sleep. 


od 


sd 


Cheerful for Criminals, 
“Bob” the 
t in 


pb devel: 
Piaintield, laiewe ae ee 


Flies in Herne Bay- 

Herne Bay wee semelly Sorel’. Oy 5 oes = ee 
flies, which descended on sea front like a cloud. The 
clothes and faces of people were covered with the insects, 
and almost a stampede was caused among those who were 
listening to the band performance. 


% 


Road-Hog Resister: 

A defendant at Highgate o' fed to r tion of 
Satie Gok me ene ie the cmseel So opaad al 
motor-cars. Last year, he ted out, 242 persons were 
killed by them. Sir Alfred Reynolds expressed sympathy, 
but could not accept defendant’s method of showing h 


P 
; Get Your Taile Cut. 
The health ee of New York City issued an order 
to dairymen that in the future the long hairs on cows’ tails 
must be clipped, cr the milk cannot be sent to New York. 
Dairymen protest that if the tails are clipped the cows 
cannot protect themselves from flies. 


A Few Items of Fact ‘ 
Iaterest You, that will 


Broke by the Breakers. 


Stormy wheather was tho exouse for tankruptcy given at 


Southport by a photographer, who said his studio 
shore had been destroyed by high tides and his piety 
postcard stock lost. 


' Expensive Taste. 
A prize cat belonging to a well-known Washin« 
society woman, after oahietag @ valuable dhancnd See 


was taken to the lady’s physician and operated on f 
recovery of the ring. The cat is progressing favourably.” 


Postcards as Aeronauts. 
At a féte at Cambridge about sixty small rubber balloons 
were in a contest, with postcards attached, ask. 
ing the finders 


to send particulars. One was picked up ; 
France, and another rescned Temple Ewell, ene Doras 7 


Criminal in a Cage. 

For a whole week a man named Bilecha, who is under 
arreet at Vienna charged with murder and robbery, has 
refuced all nourishment and drunk no water. ‘Tho 
strangest part of the story is that Blecha, who is a 
remarkably powerful man, shows as yet no sign of physical 
weakness in spite of his voluntary fast. Compulsory 
feeding is impossible, as the man flies intoafury on the 
least excitement. who is an extremely dangerous 
criminal, will be brought into court inclosed in a cage. 


Picture Pars. 


STRENGTHENS THE HANDLE. 


fiat head at one end 

be run right through the handle and secured at the 
other by a nut over a washer. Then, even though the 
wood may crack in time, the spade is still serviceable. 


>_—_0Cc< 


A LAND ANCHOR. 

Ons instinctively connects anchors with the 
as a matter of fact, there is a land variety 
Sometimes, when it is necessary to secure very 
poles with ropes or chains, stakes are not 
strong for the 
and then a land anchor 
is called into requisition. 
First of all a trench 
about three feet each 
way is dug, and a thick 

iece of plank with a 
bole through the middle 
is laid in it ays. 
Hone a _ as 

ven throug! e 
bordering earth to 
admit the passage of a rod which enters the earth at B, 
and comes out through the hole in the plank at O. 
A nut is then screwed on at that point, the trench is 
filled up, and the rope or chain can be attached to the 
end of the rod at B. Such an anchor would resist the 
united efforts of Hackenschmidt and Sandow to coax it 


from ite lair, 
& 


Personal Pars. 


Wifely Wrath. 
Mr. Pers Cursan, the New M.P. for Jarrow, once had 
his portrait printed in a Liverpool . His wife saw it, 


paper. 
and not liking it she wired to her husband: “ 
return home until you have shot artist!’ An explanation 
appeered in the paper, however, to the effect that the lines 
of Mr. Curran’s face, as indicated in the portrait, denoted 
power, eloquence, constancy, etc. Whereupon Mrs. Curran 
forgave the artist. 


From War Office to Star Gazer. 

Sin Norman Locxrer, the famous authority on solar 
eclipses, sun spots, and kindred subjects, has been assisting 
a small but learned committee in the measurement of the 
stone circles in tho district of Aberdeen. As a young man, 
he was appointed to the War Office, but he econ ch 
this work for astronomy—and for over thirty years now has 
been connected with every expedition — by the 
British Government for the observation <f solar eclipses. 
He is immencely enthusiastic, and is always ready to travel 
to any part of the globe in the search for astronomical 
rnowledge. 

Successful Halebury. 


Tus Ear, ov Hayssury, who recently celebrated his 
vighty-second birthday, is, with the aes of Lord 
Brampton, the oldest living English K.C., having, as Mr. 
Hardinge Giffard, taken silk in 1865. Ten years he 
became Solicitor-Gereral, and s2 remained until Mr. 


(See special offer | 
in footline.) 


are placed. 
pond 9 
worn sway. 


cannons violent! 
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AT NEWMARKET. 


anecgh stroll ge = 
leasant expanse an 

The racehorses at exercise have 
bly noticed numerous 


The posts 
this manner the grass is prevented from being 


COC 
UP-TO-DATE CASTERS. 
Most people can speak with -fee on the trouble 


and annoyance caused the old-fashioned swivel 
caster. In addition to A Bak. facility for catching 
in the edge of the 


carpet, they possess a positive genius 
coming off. Brea iu tho ein porgws for ‘hich 


off at a sharp right angle and 
eo the tea-table. 
All these troubles, however, can be 
avoided by the use of the new ball 
casters, w some makers are nw 
fitting to high-class furniture. As — 
ma: seen in the illustration the new invention con- 
oka of a steel ball inclosed in a kind of frame and 
turning on another and smaller ball. The motion is 
quite smooth and free from friction. 


@ hd 
Disraeli’s party went out of office in 1880. He filled the 
high office of Lord Chancellor during three Administrations 
of the late Marquess of Salisbury, and was created Baron 
Halsbury in 1885, being advanced later to the rank of Earl 
of Halebury and Viscount Tiverton. He receives as ex-Lord 
Chancellor a pension of £5,000 per annum. 


A Climbing Ambassador. 


Our present Ambassador at Washington, as everyone 
knows, is an extremely keen mountaineer, and if there is one 
a which brings clouds to his blue sky more quickly than 
another it is to hear of a proposal to run a maloe 7 * 
mountain side, such, for instance, as the p - 
horn railway. Mr. Brice has described the Alps as “ God’s 
heritage of to the world” which should be unmarred 
by man’s hands. His greatest mountaineering achievement 
was his solitary climb up to the summit of Mount Ararat. 


Artistic Masterpiece. 


Sm Lawzence Atma-Tapema has just finished a picture 
which has his attention for three years. I¢ is the 
most won and elaborate of Sir Lawrence's work for, 
on a single canvas not five feet long, there are painted no 
fewer than 2,500 figures. The scene shown is the interior 
of the Roman Colosseum in the reign of Septimus Severus, 
hg about the pomepry Fe the third century a.p., while 

he fi are those of et-dancers, 
etc., all dressed in brilliant costumes, 


indexed 
the best of the pars on this 
Price One Shilling, or post free for Is. 2d. from the 
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gladiators, senators, page 


» entitled “Picture Paragraphs,” containing a 
is now on sale at all bookstalls, 
18 Henrietta St., London, W.C, 
A BALANCING WEIGHT. 
AtracHED to most electric lamps there is an egg. 
shaped weight, which is 
for the purpose 
of counter-balancing the 
Font weight of the lamp, and 


x so enabling the latter to 

| oe. nae 
t) ired height. It 

oor" is hollow inside, and 

after the lamp has been 


fixed in position, chot 
is poured in through 
bo i eg until 
obtained. The hole is then closed bya screw. 
SOC 
A WATERY GRAVE FOR MOUSIE. 


Tueee are certain trials in connection with a green- 
house, and one of the most common is the presence of 
mice. These creatures prove exceedingly difficult to 
get rid of, for, bly owing 

the diet, they 
become go exceedingly cun- 
ning that the ord mouee- 


large lug u 
the drainage whole with a cock, 
To this cork fasten a piece of 
h half Bons 4 

reac! way up an 
end attach a 
small diso of wood. Then fill 
the pot with water until the 
disc floate at the full bh 
of the string, and on this 
place a nice lump of newly-toasted cheese, 
Attracted by its fragrant niet a, the first mouse that 
comes along will make a sporting jump for it, and 
although he may the swimming powers of Captain 
Webb, “found drowned” will be the inevitable verdict. 


A Few Facts About Well-known 
People. 


At Rehearsal. 

Sir W. 8. Gitseer, of Gilbort and Sullivan operatic fame, 
has had his biography published. In the book it is related 
that once, during a rehearsal of The Mikado, Sir William 
suddenly called out: “There is a gentleman in the left 
group not holding his fan correctly.” The stage manager 
explained : “ There is one gentleman who is absont through 
illness.” “ Ah,” replied Gilbert, very gravely, “that is not 
the gentleman I am referring to.” 


, Manchester Odours. 

“Wat, Mr. Tree,” said Dr. Welldon, the Dean of 
Manchester, when — to the famous actor ata 
Manchester luncheon, “ what have you been doing to-day ? = 
“T have been for a long motor drive, and I have losta tet,” 
replied Mr. Tree. ‘“ What was the bet?” inquired the 
Dean. “That wo should pass through 400 different odours, 
said the actor; “and we only counted 399.” “Ab, you 
missed the odour of sanctity,” retorted the Dean. 


‘ Not a Swordsman. 
As Irish Secretary, one of Mr. Birrell’s duties is to carry 
a heavy sword in the State processions at Dublin Castle. 
The witty secretary evidently feels that the duty is hardly 
an heroic one, for, after the theft of the regalia of tho Order 
of St. Patrick a few weeks ago, he is said to have murmured 
devoutly, “I hope they have taken the sword, too! se 
fe, it may be added, Mr. Birrell was an articled cler 
office of Sir Alfred Billson, solictor, who has just dicd 


All original ey ian paragraphe eent in and accepted waving September will be paid for at the rate of five shillings each 
® 


ddress your envelope to The Page Six Editor, 


araon’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, 


Ullah, soon to become a claimant of sovereign power as 
‘“‘King of Hindostan,” was not a likely person to let s 


and took sued aime. By this time, Malcolm was 
the gate and thought himself safe. Then he saw a rope 
drawn breast-high across the narrow etreet, and gestica- 
4 lating natives, variously armed, leaning over the 
yeerné on either hand. He had to decide in the 
winkling of an eye whether to go on or turn back. 
Probably his retreat would be cut off by some similar 
device, so the bolder expedient of an advance offered the 
better chance. « 

An incomvarable horseman, mounted on an absolutely 
trustworthy horse, he lay well forward on Nejdi’s neck, 


4 Story of the Indian Mutiny.* @ 


By LOUIS TRACY, 
_ Author of “ The Final War,” “ Rain- 


ae bow Island,” etc., etc. - yr miicoes. resolving to try and pick up the slack of the rope on his . 
i “ sword. and lift it out of the way. To endeavour to cut 
CHAPTER NINE (continued). he could scarce speak intelligibly, but he assured the | ¢ such an obstacle would undoubtedly have 
- A Long Chase Presence that, at such an hour, none would interfere | brought about a disaster. It wouki yield, and the 


keenest blade might fail to sever it completely, while any 
slackening of pace would enable the hostile guard to 
shoot him at point-blank range. 

These considerations passed through his mind . while 
Nejdi was covering some fifty yards. To disconcert the 
enemy, who were not sepoys, and whose gung were 
mostly antiquated weapons of the match-lock type, he 
seme out a revolver and fired twice. Then he Veaned 
orward, with right arm thrown well in front, and the 

int of his sword three feet beyond Nejdi’s head. At 
hat instant, when Frank was unconsciously offering a 
bad target, the moulvie fired. The bullet ploug 
through the Englishman’s right fore-arm, struck the hilt 
of the sword, and knocked the weapon out of his hand. 

Exactly what happened next, he never knew. .From 
the nature of his own bruises afterwards, and the 
manner in which he was jerked backwards from the 
eaddle, he belicved that the rope missed Nejdi alto- 
gether, but caught him by the left shoulder. The height 
of a horse extendéd at. the gallop is surprisingly low as 


. ; . with him. 

Att unknown to Malcolm, and, indced, little recognised | Malcolm decided to risk it. He mounted, and rode 
as yet in India savé by @ few district officials, there wae | forward at a sharp trot. Of course, he had not been able 
a man in Rai merge f that night who was destined to | to adopt any kind of disguise. While doing duty at the 
test the chivalry of Britain on many a hard-fought field. | Resid he had thrown aside the turban reft from 
Ahmed be famous in history as the Moulvie of ; Abdul Huq, and he now wore the peaked shako, with 
crossed the young officer's once | white Pupgaree, affected by- junior staff officers at that 

took =a ‘ni wen salintery cloak, steel en, sabre- 
c : ellington boots, proclaimed his ession 
ignominiously in the moat of the King of Delhi's hunting while his blue riding-coat and eross-beltg wani vuitia in 
a = S front, as he meant to have his armg free in case the 

tore in wand Trunk Road some five miles south mete arose te use sword or pistol, 
of the station. . e rode thus into Rai Bareilly, watch deter- 

It would have been well for India if Nejdi’s hoofs had | mined, ready for any emergency. Sc boldly “asa he 
then and there struck the breath out of that ascetic | advance that be darted past half a dozen men whose 
frame. Of all the firebrands raised by the Mutiny, the special duty it wag to stop and question all travellers. 

e dangerot hey were stationed on the flat roofs of two houses, one 
Early in the year ws oes i Lshgagerie on each side of the way, and a rope was stretched across 
. the road in readiness to drop and hinder the progress of 
his fanaticism only inflamed the more by punishment, he | anyone who did not halt when summoned. It was & 
went to the P , apd sowed disaffection [ar and wide | simple device. It had not been ecen the man who 


F com with the height of the same animal standing or 

by his b zeal for the append of Islam. drove the buffaloes, and, by reason of ’s choice of | walking. There was even a remote possibility that the 

By chance, he returned to Fyzabad before the outbreak | the turf by the side of the road as the best place for | rope would strike the Arab’s forehead and bound clear 
at Meerut. The feeble loyalty of the native regiments at of his rider. 

Lucknow sufficed to keep all the borderland of Nepaul aaa Bat that was not to be. Here was Frank, hurled to 


WHAT HAS ALREADY APPEARED. the roadway, and striving madly to resist the treble 
shock of his wound, of the blow dealt by the rope, and 
of the fall, while Nejdi was tearing away through Rai 
Bareilly as though all the djinns of his native desert 
were pursuing him. 

Though Malcolm's torn arm was bleeding copiously, 
and he was stunned by being thrown so violently flat on 
his back, no benes were broken. Hig rage at the trick 
fate had played him, the overwhelming bitterness of 
another and most lamentable failure, enabled him to 
struggle to his feet and empty at his assailants the 
remaining chambers of the revolver which was still 
tightly clutched in his left hand. He missed, luckily, or 
they would have butchered him forthwith. In another 
minute he wag standing before Moulvie Ahmed Ullah, 
and that earnest advocate of militant Islam was plying 
him with mocking questions. 

‘Whither so fast, Feringhi? Dost thon run from 
death, or ride to seek it? Mayhap, thou comest from 
Lucknow. If so, what news! And where are the 

thou art carrying?” : 

‘rank’s strength was failing him. To the weakness 
resulting from of blood was added the knowledge 
that this time he was trapped without hope of escape. 
The magnificent y of self-command entailed by the 
effort to rise and hig foes in a last defiance could 
not endure much longer. He knew it was near the end 
when he had ditliculty in finding the necessary werds in 
Urdu. But he spoke, slowly and firmly, compelling his 
unwilling brain to form the sentences. 

“I have no papers, and, if I had, who are you that 
demand them!” he said. ‘‘I am an officer of the 
Company, and I call on all honest anit loyal men to help 
me in my duty. I promise—to those who assist me to 
reach Allahabad—-that they will be—pardoned for any 
past offences—and well rewarded——” ; 

The room swam around him, and the grim-visaged 
moulvie betame a grotesque being, with dragon's eyes 
and a turban like a cloud. Yet he kept on hoping against 
imminent death itself that his words would reach some 
willing ear. ; . ; 

“An man—who tells General Neill-Sahib—at 
Allahabad—that help is wanted—at Lucknow—will be 
made ne Hee ery ear: L, 
Malcolm-Sahib—of 3rd Cavalry—say——” . 

He collapsed in the grasp of the men who were holding 


him. 
“Thou hast said enough, dog of a Nazarene. Take 
him without and hang him,” growled Ahmed Ullah. 
“Nay,” cried @ woman's voice from behind a straw 
portiére that closed the arched verandah of the house. 


his disciples warned the Moulvie that the true be! 

day of triumph was approaching. Moreover, the 

of Oudh, ona of three. women who were worth as many 
army corps to the’mutineers, was waiting for him at 
Rai Bareilly, a placid go in the backwash of the 
terrent ene. through Upper India, and Ahmed 
Uleh, pee left Fyzabad on the evening of the 29th to 
keep his t '° 

It was, fore, a lively brood of scorpions that 
Malcolm proposed to disturb when he dismounted from 
a wretched pony he had purchased at his first halt, and 
fed and aiored Nejdi again, just as e glimmer of dawn 
appeared in the east. 

According to his calculations, he was about a mile 
from Rai Bareilly. The hour was the quietest and 
coolest of the hat Indian night. Some pattering drops of 
rain, and the appearance of heavy clouds in the south- 
west, gave premonitions of a fresh outburst of the 
monsoon. He was glad of it. Rain would freshen him- 
self and his horse. It made the ground soft, and would 
retard his sp¢ed once he quitted the high road, but these 
drawbacks were more than balanced by the absence of 
the terrific heat of the previous day. 

Ho Sonne d hig closk and flung it loosely over his 
shoulders. bes he waited, until the growing light 
brought forth the untiring tillers of the fields, and he 
was able to some sort of information as to the 
position of, affairs in the cng 5 ; 

f the place were occup! y a wiing ga’ of 
rebels he might secure a guide by poyuent, and avoid its 
marrow streets altogether. At any rate, it would be a 
foolish thing to dash through blindly and trust to luck. 
The issues at stake were too important for that sort of 
imprudent valeur. His object was to reach Allahabad 
that night—not vo, hew his way through opposing hordes 
and risk being cut down in the process. 

The lowing of cattle, and the soft stumbling tread of 
many misiod feet, told him that eomeone was Kai gory 
ing. A herd of buffaloes komed out of: the: half light. 
Their driver, an old man, was quite willing to talk. 

“There are no_sahib- inthe town,” he said, for 
Malcolm deemed it advisable to begin by a question on 
that score. ‘‘ The collector-sahib had s camp here three 
weeks “0, but he went away, and that was a mis- ng 3 
fortune, because the-budmashes from Fyzabad came, and | The sentries, though caught napping, tried to make 
honest poogle were sore pressed.” : amends for their carelessness. In the growing light one 
: i os yzabrd, say’st thou? They must be cleared rad fom saw Malcolm's accoutrements, and he yelled 

ut, ere are bf : : ui 3 

“You are too late, huzoor. They went to Cawnpore, ee Ché, bhai, look out for the Feringhi!” 2 
T havo heard. Men talk of much dacoity in that rict. Frank, unfortunately, had not noticed the rope. But 


quiet for nearly two months. But the reports — by 
vers 
Begum 


hated Fi is (Europeans) from India. 

F ahiscka bee a tacoma a: Gee Sed Satis 
Cavalry at the time. His reziment is affeated by the disorder 
ey Seen Meerut, where a garrison is 
hi , 8 over-run by rebels, who commit wild scenes of 


Frank, during the tarmoil, thinks of the Commissioner of 
Oudh and his pretty njese, with whom he is in love, alone in 
an isolated bungalow, right in the track of the rebels. He 
leaves Meerut and rides to thom. On finding that they have 


The youn tries blaff, which produces no 
visible effect on the rebels. Princess Roshinara Begum 
makes an appearance, however. The Princess, who has met 
Frank before and is attracted by his personality, urges him to 
leave Winifred Mayne on‘'l her uncle to tha mercy of the mob 
and throw in his lot with her. Mer father, Bahadur Shah, is 
a dethroned king who will reign again if the mutiny 


su i 

Frank temporises with the ‘royal lady, and the intervention 
of Nana Sahib saves further trouble. Nana offers to 
Mr. Mayne and his niece and to conduct them to Aligarh. 
The offer is accepted and thus they unconsciously walk into 
the enemy’s hands. ' 

Frank later on receives a note from the Princess which will 


prisoner. ~ ‘When ho is searched the note is found. The 
natives fear to oppose the Princess’s wishes, and as she is in 
the vicinity they take the officer to her. 

bragged ss ms captivity ge meets Winifred 
and her uncle, beegua's poe offices they escape 
down the river ina row. Frank's escort mutinies, but 
the three manage to reach Lucknow eafely. Lucknow is 
besieged, an] to obtain help for the garrison k leaves the 
town and endeavours to ride to Kitababad. Chumru, his 
bearer, follows him. 


’ Nejdi, it ahxnced to dangle high enough to permit their 
nea é 


Is that true, sahib?” he heard the cry, and understood that the “brother” to} ‘“‘Thou srt too ready with thy sentences, moulvie. 
“Yes, but fear not; it will be suppressed. I am going | whom it was tddvessed would probably be discovered at | Rather let us bind his wounds and give him food and 
to Allahabad. Is this the best road?” the end of the short street. He shook’ Nejdi into a| drink. Then he will recover, and tell us what we went 


“T have never been 90 far, sahib, but it lies that way.” | canter, drew his sword, and looked keenly ahead for the 

‘Is the bazaar quiet now?” first sign of those who would bar his path. 

“‘T have seen none gave our own people these two days, Dawn was peeping greyly over the horizon, and Ahmed. 
yet it was said in the bazaar last night that a Begum} Ullah, moulvie and interpreter of the Koran, standing 
tarried at the rest-house.” - in an open courtyard, was ving or in the third of the 

“A Begum. What Begum?” day’s prayers, cf which the first was intoned after 

“I know not her name, huzoor, but she is one of the | sunset the previous evening. He was going through the 
daughters of the King of Oudh.” Réka with military precision, and, as luck would have 

lalcolm was relieved to hear this. The wild notion | it, the Kibleh, or direction of Mecca, brought his fierce 
had seized him that the Princess Roshinara, stormy | gaze to the road along which Malcolm was galloping. 
icy en affairs then, might have drifted to | Never did priest become warrior more speedily than 
ai Bareilly by some ey : . Ahmed Ullah when that warning shout rang out and he 
“You see this pony?” he said. ‘Take him. He is | discovered that a British officer was riding at top speed 
ten I have mo further use for him. Are you sure | through the pee maar. rege ‘er this Snax 
t re are no: passage throug apparition ene arrival of a punitive 
town?” a5 eee adad Reeckeinl, he uttered a loud cry, leaped to the gates 

The old peasant was so taken aback by the gift that | of the courtyard, and closed them. oka 
UnetAbGc ak. cas cen ae a Malcolm, of soars, saw him, and eee action 

Pyright in the United States werd J, Olode, New | as that of a frightened man, who would be only too g! 
Fenian ° ' when he could reeame his devotions in peace. Ahmed 


to know. . 

“He hath told us already, Princess,” said the other 
his harsh accents age ay like the snarl of a wolf 
than a human voice. ‘“‘ He comes from Lucknow, and 
he seeks succour from Allahabad. That means——" — 

“Tt means that he can be hanged as easily at eventide 
as at daybreak, and we shall surely learn the truth, as 
such men do not breathe lies.” 

“He will not epeak, Princess. . 

“Leave that to me. If I fail, I hand him over to 
thee, forthwith. Let him be brought within, and 
tended, and let someone ride after his horse, as there 
may be letters in the wallets. I have spoken, Ahmed 
Ullah. See that I am obeyed.” . 

The moulvie said no word. He went back to his pray- 
ing mat, and bent again toward the west, where 


his heart whispered other cine. and chief among them 
ay’ 


—— Because you will please us, and there ie surely nothing more agreeable than giving pleasure to othera— 
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fo gt ide affairs that no woman’s whim should thwart 
is ju ent. . 

Bo. the cloned day broke sullenly, with guste of warm 
rain, and red gleams of a sun striving to disperse the 
mists. And the earth soaked and steamed cnd threw off 
fever-laden vapours as she nursed the grain to life and 
bade the arid plain clothe itself in summer greenery. 
It was a bad day to lie wounded, and ill, and a prisoner, 


and, despite the cooling showers, it was 3 hot day to. 


ride far and fast. 

Hence, it was long past noon when a servant announced 
to the Begum that the sshib—for thus the man described 
Malcolm until sharply admonished to learn the new 
order of h—the Rasarene, then, was somewhat re- 
covered his faintness. And, about the same hour, 
when a eubadar of the 7th Cavalry clattered into Rai 
Bareilly, and was told that a certain Feringhi whom he 
sought was safely laid by the heels there, so sultry was 
the atmosphere that he seemed to be quite glad of the 


news. 

“Shabash!” he cried, as he dismounted. ‘‘May I 
never drink at the White Pond of the Prophet if that be 
not good hearing! So you have caught him, brethren! 
Wao, wao! yu have done a great thing. He is not 
killed?’—No’ That is well, for he is sorely wanted at 
Luclgow. Tie him tightly, though. He is a fox in 

ile,“and might give me the arg again. May his bones 

leach in an i I's grave!—I have hunted him fifty 
miles, yet scarce a man I met had seen him! 


CHAPTER TEN. 


Wherein Fate Plays Tricks with Malcolm, 


Ir it is difficult for the present generation to understand 
the manners and ways of its immediate forebears, how 
much more difficult to ask it to appreciate the extra- 
ordinary features of the siege of Lucknow ! ; 

Let the reader who knows London =a some parish 
in the heart of the City barricading itself behind a mud 
wall against its neighbours: let him garrison this flimsy 
fortress with sixteen hundred and ninety-two combatants, 
of whom a large number were men of an inferior race and 
of doubtful loyalty to those for whom they fought, while 
scores of the ans were infirm pensioners: Jet him 
cram the rest of the available shelter with women and 
children: let him picture the network of narrow streets, 
tall houses, and a few open spaces—often ted from 
the enemy only by the width of a lane—as being subjected 
to interminable bombardment at point-blank range; and he 
will have a clear notion of some at least of the conditions 
which obtained in Lucknow when that gloomy July lst 
earried on the murderous work begun on the previous 
evening. es 

The Resid itself was the only strong balding in an 
inclosure seven hundred yards long and four hund: ards 
wide, though by no means so large in area as these figures 
8 t. e whole position was surrounded by an adobe 
wall and ditch, strengthened at intervals by a gate or a 
stouter embrasure for a gun. 

The other structures, such as the banqueting hall, which 
‘was converted into a hospital, the Treasury, the brigade 
mess, the Begum Kotee, the barracks, and a few nonde- 
ecript houses and offices, were utterly unsuited for defence 
against musketry alone. As to their capachy to resist 
artillery fire, that was a grim jest with the inmates, who 
deonaed the falling masonry as much as the rebel shells. 

Even the Residency was forced to use its underground 
rooms for the protection of the er part of the women 
and children,. while the remaining buildings, except the 
= ag Kotee, which was comparatively sheltered on all 
si were so exposed to the enemy’s guns that when 
some sort of clearance was made in October, four hundred 
and thirty-five cannon balls were taken out of the brigade 


aness. 

Before the siege commenced the British also occupied a 
strong palace called the Muchee Bhowun, standing outside 
the entrenchment and c ing the stone bridge across 
pe cod —, ne — experience — beer 

peril to which its small garrison was exposed, 
laste decided at all costs to abandon it. A rude 
semaphore was erected on the roof of the Residency, and 
on the first morning of the siege three officers agealiod 
to the commandant of the outlying fort, Colonel Palmer, 
that he was to spike his guns, blow up the building, and 
bring his men into the main position. 

The three did their signalling under a heavy fire, but 
they were understood. Happily, the of loot in 
the | drew off thousands of after sunset, and 
Colonel Palmer marched out quietly at midnight. A few 
minutes later an Drs ing explosion shook every house in 
Lucknow. The Muchee Bhowun, with its immense stores, 
had been blown to the sky. 

That same day Lawrence received what the Celtic 
soldiers among the | spore regarded as a warning of his 
approaching end. He was working in his room with his 
secretary, when a ehell crashed through the wall and burst 
at tho feet gf the two men. Neither was injured, but 
Captain Wilson, one of his staff-officers, begged the Chief 
to remove his office to a less exposed place. 

«ge ne ¢. og kind,” “eA Sir Henry cheerfully. 
@ sepoys don’ an artilleryman good enongh 

throw a second shell into the same " . 

“It will please all, of us if you give in on this point, 


sir,” Sr Wilson. 
“Oh, well, if you put it that way, I will turn out 
demeren om a caitiy err : 
ext morning at eight o'clock, after a round of inspec- 
tion, the General, worn out by anxiety and want of sleep, 
threw himself on a bed in a corner of the room. 
Wilson came in. 
“Don’t forget your promise, sir,” he said. 
“TI have not forgotten, but I am too tired to move now. 
Give me another hour = pec . 
wrence went on to explain some orders to his aide. 
Whilo they were talking another shell entered the small 
epartment, exploded, and filled the air with dust and 


‘——-Because there are no 


stifling fumes. Wilson's ears were stunned by the noise, 
but he cried out twice: 


nounced-the wound to be mortal. On the moming of the 
4th Lawrence died. He was conscious to the last, and 
passed his final hours planning and contriving and making 
arrangements for the continuance of the defence. 

“ Never surrender!” was his dying injunction. Shof'and 
shell - battered peceneiagly against. the walls of Dr. 
Fayrer’s house, in which he lay are , but their terror. 
never shook that stout heart, and died as he lived, a 

did example of an officer and @ gentleman, a type of 
all that is best and noblest in the British character. . 

And death, who did not spare the Chief, sought lowlier 
victims. During the first week of the siege the average 
number killed daily was twenty. Even when the troops 
learnt to avoid the exposed places, and began to practise 
the little tricke and artifices that tempt an enemy to reveal 
hie whereabouts to his own undoing, the daily death-roll 
was ten for more than a month. 

was no real safety anywhere. Even in the 

Kotee, where Winifred and the other ladies of the garrison 
were lod some of them were hit. Twice ere the end of 
July Winifred awoke in the morning to find bullets on the 
floor and the mortar of the-wall broken within a few 
inches of her head. That she slept soundly under such 
conditions is a remarkable tribute to human nature’s knack 
of adapting itself to circumstances. After a few days of 
excessive nervousness, the most timorous among the women 
were heard to complain of the monotony of existence! 

And two amazing facts stand out from the record of 
guard-mounting, cartridge-making, cooking, cleaning, and 
the rest of the everyday doings inseparable from life even 
in a siege. Although the rebels now numbered at least 
twenty thousand men, including six thousand trained 
soldiers, they were long in hardening their hearts to 
attempt that escalade which if undertaken on the last day 
of June could scarcely have failed to be successful. They 
were not cowards. They gave proof in plenty of their 
courage and fighting stamina. Yet t cringed before 
men whom they had learnt to regard as the dominant race. 

The other equally surprising element in the situation 
was the readiness of the garrison, doomed by all the laws 
of war to early extinction, to extract humour out of its 
forlorn predicament, 

The most dangerous post in the entrenchment was the 
Cawnpore Battery. It was commanded by a building 
known as Johannes’ House, whence an African negro, 
christened “ Bob the Nailer” by the wits of the 3ood. 
peed off dozens of the defenders during the opening days 
° si 


his and 
elect, and “ Bob the Nailer” gave 


re. 

inifred had heard of this man. Once she actually saw 
him while she was peeping through a forbidden casement. 
Knowing the wholesale destruction of her fellow-country- 
men with which he was credited, she had it in her heart to 
wish that she held a gun at that moment, and she would 
surely have done her best to kill him. 

He » and she turned away with a sigh, to 
meet her uncle hastening towards her. 

“ Ah, Winifred,” he cried, “ what were you doing there? 
Looking out, I am certain. Have you forgotten the 
punishment inflicted on Lot's wife when she would not 
oy h inal had a gl f that dreadful negro 

ave j a glimpse o ful in 
Johannes’ ma. 


ouse,” she said. 


Mr. Mayne down a bundle of clothes he was carry- 
ing. He unslung his rifle. His face, tanned by exposure 
to sun and rain, lost some of its brick-red colour. 


“ Are you sure?” he whispered, as if their voices might 
betray . Like every other man in the garrison, 
longer fo check the career of “ Bob the Nailer.” 

“It is too late,” said the girl. “He was visible only for 
an F etan Look, I Fd him at bree window.” 

: partly opened wooden shutter again, and pointed 

to an upper storey of the o ite buildin . Almost 

instantly a bullet imbedded itself in the solid planks. 

Some watcher had noted the opportunity and taken it. 

\ Ai coolly closed the casement and adjusted its cross- 
aha = 90 it is just as well you missed the chance,” she 

bare “ ¥ou might have been shot yourself while you were 
ing aim. 

“ And what about you, my lady?” 

“I shan’t offend again, uncle dear. I really could not 
tell you why I looked out i= now. Things were quiet, I 
suppose. And I forgot that the opening of a window 
roan Pas pantera Fg Pisin A in ne are you 

ringing me ions of Mr. Malcolm’s uniform? That is 
what you have in the bundle, is it not?” 

“Yes. three men who shared his room are dead, 
and the place is wanted as an extra ward. I happened to 
ee oF it, ao I have Paige a — a” 

* ou—do you thin will ever claim them, or 
we shall live to safeguard them!” tas 

eA : =. bear se peas directs. It is 
something to be thankful for we are alive a - 
injured. "And that reminds me. They rae 
bandages in the hospital. Will you tear Malcolm’s linen 
into strips? I will come for them after the last post.” * 

He hurried away, leaving the odd collectioti of garments 

, . The clothes were her lover's parade uniform, 
which Malcolm had carried from Meerut in a valise 
strapped behind the saddle. The other articles were 


” is a bugle-call which fi . 
peo salen iifies the close of the day. It is 


cobwebe on PEARSON'S. All our articles 


purchased in Lucknow, and had neve: 
parison with the smart full-dress kit of a cavalry otf, 


an the spotless linen, a soiled and mud : 
prenatally Seay! My of place. It was an teen fentan 
—— thrust himself into a gathering «f 


Being a woman, Winifred gave no heed to the fa 


8 1 
the metal badge on the crossed folds wes not thee pelt 
an officer, nor did she observe that i d t Worn 
oF the 2nd Caval , Wi : aa carried the crest 


: reg: 

3rd. But, being @ very thrifty and industrious }j,11 
person, she decided to untie the turban, wash it, me 
its ag, age of fine muslin for the manufacture of lint 

The of a turban are usually kept in position 1, 
pins, but when she came to examine this one she die 
covered that it was-tied with whip-cord. Her knowli., 
of native headgear was not extensive, so this measur. :f 
extra security did not surprise her. A pair of SCiseurg 
soon overcame the difficulty ; she shook out the neat, {1.1 
and a pearl necklace and a piece of paper fell to the flcor. 

She was alone in her room at the moment. No one heard 
her cry of ae pie almost of terror. One glance at the 
gliste told her that they were of exceeding 
value. ranged from the size of a small pea to that 
.of a large marble; their white sheen and velvet purity 
bespoke rareness and skilled selection. The Betting alore 
would vouch for their quality: Each pearl was secured to 
its neighbour by clasps and links of gold, while a Iroc h. 
like fasten in front was studded with fine dianon 
Winifred to her knees. She picked up this remark. 
able ornament as gingerly as if she were handling a ile>4 


e. 

In the vivid light the pearls shimmered with womlerf, 
and ever-changing tints. , They seemed to whisper of Aon 
and hate—of all the passions that stir heart and brain into 
frenzy—and through a mist of fear and awed questioning 
came @ doubt, a suspicion, a searching of her soul 2s she 
recalled certain things which the thrilling events of her 
recent life had almost to extinction. 

Her uncle had told her of the Princess Roshinara’s wonls 
to Malcolm on that memorable night of May 10th when he 
rode out from Meerut to help them, At the time. perhaye, 
@ little pang of jealousy made its presence felt, for no 

“woman can to hear of another woman's overturcs to 
her lover. The meeting at Bithoor helped to dispel that 
half-formed illusion, and she had not troubled since to 
ask herself why the Princess Roshinara was so rca:ly to 
help Malcolm to escape. She neves_dreamed that she her- 
self was a pawn in the that was intended to hing 
Nana Sahib to Delhi. But now, with this royal trinket 
glittering in her hands, she could hardly fail to conncct 
it with the only Indian Princess of whom’ she had any 
knowledge, the torturing fact was seemingly un- 
deniable that Malcolm had this priceless necklace in his 
possession without telling her of its existence. 

Certainly he had chosen a singular hiding-place. and 
never did man treat such a treasure with such apparent 
carelessness. But—there it was. The studied simplicity 
of its concealment had been effective. She had heard. Icng 
since, how he parted from Lawrence on the Chinhut road. 
Since that hour there was no possible means cf con- 
ror —_ Lucknow, even though he had reached 

safely. 

And he had never told her a word about it. It was 
that that rankled. Poor Winifred rose from her knees ina 
mood perilously akin to her hatred of the negro who dealt 
death or disablement to her friends of the garrison. but 
this it was a woman, not a man, whom she regarded 
as the enemy. 

Then, in a bitter temper, she stooped in to rescue tho 
bit of discoloured r that had fallen with the pearls. 
Her r was not lessened by finding that it was covered 
with Hindustani characters, They, of course, offered her 
no clue to the solution of the mystery that was wringing 
her ings. If bg ep the illegible scraw] cnly 
added to her rees. The ent was something un- 

known; therefore it lent itself to distrust. 

_ At-any rate, the turban was destined not to be shredded 

into lint that day. She busied herself with tearing up the 

rest of the linen. When night came and Mr. Mayne «ould 

pots ered et she showed him the paper and asked him to 
it. 


(Another instalment next week.) 


Scurprorn (to his friend): “Well, what do you 
think of my bust? Fine piece of marble, isn't it?” 

Friend: “Magnificent. What a pity to have made 
Bey of it. It would have made a lovely wash- 
stand, 


et el 


Waiter, do you mean to say this is the steak I 
ordered ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

"It looks like the same steak the gentleman acrosé 
the table refused to eat a few minutes ago.” 

“Yes, sir; we always try it three times before we 
give it up, sir.” 

fe 


THE DESERTED THEATRE. 

K coop story is told of a certain theatre pro- 
prietor’s farewell. His little wooden theatre hai 
existed a season, but the box-office had not hen 
overworked. The final night came, and the brokcn- 
hearted owner made his speech. 

“I must thank you,” he eaid, “for the way you 
have rallied round this temple of Thespis. It is 
not a theatre, I admit, but it is the best I 
could . I thank you, of Blaakham, ir 
the wa: u have patroni: me; but, Heaven hel; 
m tt fed built this place on the Goodwin sont 
I should have had more support from the shipwrecke 
sailors.” 


are alwaye up to date.— 
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not regarded ae a necessity 
of existence. If one thinks 
one wants it, one has to 
buy it. : 
ell, there came a day 
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Our work in the Isle de Ré prison consisted largel 
of oakum-picking. We also made mats, and—of all 
things s. dolls. were of all kinds, and 
amongst them I was greatly amused to notice several 
gross of little gendarmes, cocked hats, swords, and all 
complete. 

ra in all the prisons of France, the canteen system 
prevailed. We could spend six sous (threepence) a 
day out of our earnings, buying with it food or 
tobacco. Smoking, I should explain, ig allowed at 
certain hours in the French prisons, as it is also in 
tho American. 

England is more merciless in this matter than most 
nations. To deprive a man of tobacco is wanton 
cruelty. It is the one solace a prisoner has. Where 
it is permitted, too, it is the strongest incentive 

ossible to good conduct, more so than all the many 
elaborate systems of good conduct “marks,” 
“chevrons,” etc., for an offender knows that as ao 
last resort he can be punished by the deprivation of 
‘t, than which he drea onreely anything more. 

Yet time ka heavily withal in our sea-girt gaol. 
There was really not enough work to go round, which 
is, perhaps, why we were made to waste three hours 
every day in the week in polishing the oaken floors 
of our cells with the bottoms of glass bottles, one of 
which was allotted to each prisoner for that express 
purpose. Under this treatment the boards looked as 
though they had been beeswaxed, and at first I took 
quite an interest in seeing how bright I could make 
mine appear. But presently I heard that after we 
had been deported the boards were roughened again 
with sandpaper, in readiness for the next lot of con- 
victs. After that the polishing prccess ceased to have 
any attraction for me. No man can take an interest 
in work which yields no result, which is work for 
work’s sake, and for work’s sake only. 

That is what made the now happily abolished crank 
and treadmill of aur old prison systems so cruel as 
forms of punishment. The unhappy wretches knew 
well that they were “pumping wind,’ and nothing 


beside. 

Save for the thirteen months and some odd days 
I spent in solitary confinement in Brixton Prison in 
1°06-7, those six months in the Isle de Ré are those 
that in memory hang the heaviest, and I was heartily 
glad when the news arrived that the day of our 
deportation to Guiana had at. last been fixed and was 
near at hand. 

The “route,’? as it was called, meaning the official 
dccument containing the authority for our removal, 
errived at the prison on a Monday, and almost imme- 
diately all was bustle and animation, although, as a 
matter of fact, fifteen days were to elapse before we 
were actually embarked. 

Tho first change I noticed was in the matter of 
our diet. In order, presumably, to strengthen our 
Lodies for the hardships of the voyage, our food, which 
had been execrable in quality and small in quantity, 
showed a decided improvement. Rich, nourishing 
stews replaced the thin cabbage soups, the bread was 
spel by quite one-half, and we got cheese, 
potatoes, and even butter upon occasions, 


Manicure Sets for Prisoners. 

We were also allowed half a pint of wine a day, and 
“ae Pereeitoed to work as little, or as much, as we 
pleased. 

Every day, too, there was some formality or other 
to be gone through. Once, for instance, we were all 
of us, to the number of 600 or more, paraded stark 
naked before the prison doctor, who afterwards certi- 
fied each man as fit (or otherwise) for transportation. 
Another time we were interviewed, man by man, by 
the prison chaplain, each being given a few words of 
gead advice, together with a small sacred relic to hang 
round his neck. 

Fully a week, too, was taken up in fitting us with 
our clothes. These consisted of two pairs of trousers, 
one pair blue, the other white; two blouses, one 
woollen, the other white linen; two pairs of woollen 
rocks, a woollen cap shaped like a nightcap, and a 
pair of huge sabots (wooden shoes) weighing about 
three pounds apiece. We also got a canvas bag, like 
" seaman’s kit bag, to hold these and our other be- 
longings, e-toothbrush, comb, knife and spoon, and 
suchlike small oddments. 

Amongst these latter was a sort of iianicure set, 
consisting of a nailbrush and file, and a nail-polishing 
pad. ancy such an equipment being served out to 
an English convict ! The idea is an impossible one to 
us, which is only another way of saying that it is 
altogether and essentially French—as French, in fact, 
Ss is the custom of omitting to give us a cake of soap. 
French ‘prisons, as in some French hotels, soap is 


Because accidents happen on the best-regulated railwa 


ing I was awakened by the clangin 
bell, fellowed at o short interv: y the noise of 
hurrying feet, shouted commands, and much seeming 
confusion generally. But it was not until nearly six 
that my cell door was thrown open and I was bidden 
to stand forth. 

It was then daybreak, and we were mustered in the 
cold and mist, 60) shivering, miserable wretches, in 
the prison yard. Next the roll was called, and each 
man identified, a process that lasted until about eight 
o’cloek, when breakfast was served. A good break- 
fast it was, too, our final one in the Isle de Ré prison. 
Hot white rol!s, delicious coffee, grilled fish, and, of 
course, the inevitable soup, but soup so much superior 
to the ordinary gaol soup that it might almost have 
been called a consommé. It was to be many a long 
year ere I ate as good a meal again. 


Only Marriage Saves Them. 


At nine o’clock a bugle sounded, and we were mar- 
shalled in ranks like soldiers. “Form fours,’’ shouted 
somebody, and away we went through the great gates 
and out into the streets of the little town. Armed 
warders marched alongside of us, and all the people 
of the place turned out to sce us off. It was more like 
a triumphant procession than aught else. Yet most 
of us weic going to our deaths, and all of us to exile. 

It was only a short walk to the quay, where were 
a number of boats in readiness to transfer us to, the 
convict transport steamer La Loire that was lying 
black and sinister a few hundred yards out in the 
harbour. By eleven, so cxpeditious are the arrange- 
ments, we are all on board. 

A short wait and the boats are seen to be bringing 
a number more men from another part of the 
island. They turn out to be tho relégués, or “ rele- 
gates,’’? as we should term them in English. These 
are criminals who are docmed to life exile, not for 
any one great offence, but for the number of their 
minor ones. They have served their sentences in the 
prisons of France, but France has no further use for 
them, so they are sent to rot and die in the fever 
swamps of Guiana. They are the incorrigibles, the 
scum of rascaldom, and their lot is a pitiful one. 

Even the forgats (convicts) proper look down upon 
them, and will have nothing to do with them, while 
by the warders and higher prison officials they are 
regarded with an unutterable contempt and loathing. 
In short, to be a “relegate” is to be a moral leper of 
so low a type as to be shunned by even the (moral) 
lepers themselves that make up the bulk of the for¢uts. 

F concluded that when the relegates were aboard 
the anchor would be weighed and our voyage begun. 
But no. Yet another wait! Another return trip 
of the boats. This time, to my astonishment, they 
came alongside filled with women and girls—young, 
strong, on healthy for the most part, and many of 
them quite good-looking. 

These, I learnt later, were the female relegates, the 
off-scourings of France, as were the male ones, and 
their fate was an equally hard one. 

They were destined for the woman’s convent (peni- 
tentiary) on the Maroni River, in the Guiana hinter- 
land, there to be interned for life—‘ unless.” There 
was one “unless,” and one only. This was marriage. 
No white French subject may marry them, however. 
They are not deemed worthy to wed with even o 
relégué, let alone-a forgat, of their own colour. But 
if an Arab or a negro convict, who by good conduct 
has earned the privilege of being a libéré (ticket-of- 
leave man), wishes a wife, he may go to the convent 
and make his choice. Then, if the woman consents, 
and she usually does, the priest marries the couple 
then and there, and they are at liberty to settle down 
together, but not, of course, to quit the colony. 


Exercise in Chains. 


I shall have more to say about this most interestin 
subject presently, and particularly of an attempt 
escape of certain of theso women in company with 
some male white convicts, of which I was myself 
cognisant. . 

Meanwhile, however, wo must return to La Loire, 
which now, freighted with over 1,000 exiles, was 
steaming down the Bay of Biscay towards the Straits 
of Gibraltar. ; 

Through these we passed, and down the Mediter- 
ranean ag far as Algiers, where we took on board 
another lot of forgats and relégués, Arabs and 
negroes, with somo few Chinese. They were 8 low, 
miserable lot, for the most ger, although some of 
the Arabs were fine-looking fellows. 

It was wonderful, too, to see how they used to 
cling to their faith, which was, of course, that of 
Islam, as something more precious than gold. For 
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instance, we were-allowed one quart of water per man 
per diem, which in the tropics was not nearly enough, 
so that we were always thirsty. Yet these r 
“heathens,’*. as our smug, stay-at-home Christians’ 
would call them, used daily to save a considerable 
portion of their scanty supply for use in their sacra- 
mental ablutians, when, each morning and evening, 
they turned towards the part of the world they sup- 
Mecca to be in order to pray. to the het. 

The voyage lasted altogether just upon three weeks, 
and guch sufferi never want to endure again. 
Part of the time it was rough, and we were mostly 
very seasick. But during the last week or ten days 
it was calm and stiingly hot. The stench between 
decks where we were confined was awful, and I fully 
expeeted a pestilenee to break out. Once a day for an 
hour we were allowed on deck in batches of 250 at a 
time, and then we had to wear chains. 


First Sight of Devil's Isle. 


Doubtless this was a necessary precaution, for we 
were 1,000 desperate men against a few score guards 
and officials. But it rendered exercise, in any proper 
sense of the word, quite out of the question. All we 
could do was to loll about the hot decks until such 
time as we were ordered below again into the stinking 
cess-pit whence we had e lo 

Under these circumstances it will be easily under- 
stood how eagerly we all looked forward to our arrival 
at the place of our destination. We got there in tho 
night, being awakened by the sudden cessation of the 
screw, followed by a roar like thunder as the anchor 
was let down and the huge iron cables went clanging 
through the hawse-holes. 

In the morning, soon after daybreak, we were mus- 
tered on deck, and all of us looked curiously round. 
This is what we saw: A long, low, forest-covered 
land, stretching in the background to east and west as 
far as the eye could reach, and in the foreground three 
small rocky islands, the famous Iles du Salut, or Devil 
Islands. Of these only one, the smallest and outer- 
most one, is properly and officially designated the 
Tle du Diable (Devil’s Island), the other two being 
known, respectively, as Ile Royal, and Ile St. Joseph. 

Around these islands swirled sullenly a muddy, 

llow-coloured sea, and in the sea, swarming literally. 
in their thousands, were shoals of huge, fat sharks. 

The loathsome creatures were our gaolers while wo 
lived, and when we died their bellies formed our only, 
burial-place. For prisoners dying on the islands are 
not buried, but. are thrown to these hideous monsters, 
who quickly devour them. 

Just before noon we were landed. Convicts spend 
the first three years of their sentences on tho islands, 
then they are transferred to the mainland, where are 
many penitentiaries and stockaded convict camps. 
Mostly these are situated near the sea coast, for the 
interior is largely a and its only inhabitante. 
aro wild Indians, and the even wilder and more 
degraded “bush s.”’ These latter are the 
descendants of the old-time slaves, who escaped from 
captivity and hid in the swamps and the forests. 

They get ten francs for every runaway returned by 
them to the French authorities; but, as rumour re- 
lated, and as I had reason to prove myself later on, 
they do not invariably return them. Some they retain 
amongst them as slaves. 

I was drafted to St. Joscph’s Island, there to re- 
main, as it turned out, for something over the allotted 
three years. It was o desolate place; just a mass of 
basaltic rock, covered here and there to the depth of 
a few inches with a dry, sandy soil. 


The_ Famous Dreyfus Cage. 


Wild pepper grew on these little onses, and there 
were a few stunted palm trees. There was also a 
banana plantation, the property of the official exccu- 
tioner, himself an ex-convict and murderer. On 
Devil’s Island, which was separated from St. Joseph’s 
by a narrow channel, were also some tomato planta- 
tions. These had been laid out, I was told, by the 
lepers who used to be confined there. 

T was often over on Devil’s Island, and several times 
visited the famous “cage” in which Dreyfus was 
confined. When I left it had been appropriated by 
the chicf warder, who used it as a fowlhonse. 

The other island of the group—Ile Royal—is the 
largest of the three. Here are situated the dwellings of 
the principal officials, and the punishment prison for 
the whole of French Guiana. In this prison men 
aro slowly murdered by being buried alivo in dark 
cells (cachots noirs), or by being kept for ycars in 
solitary confinement in gloomy, tomb-like dungeons; 
or they are condemned to the “ disciplinary march.’* 

That is to say, they are compelled to walk in abso- 
luto solitude round and round the intcrior of 
small stockade from sunrise to sunset, with only brief 
intervals for meals, and with five minutes’ rest in cach 
hour. This: punishment may be inflicted for any 
ger up to one year. As a matter of fact, however, 

never heard of a caso where a man survived six 
months of it. Mostly they died of hcat apoplexy in 
a few weeks, 


— 


(in next week’s number Eddie Guerin continacs his 
remarkable story.) 
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DRAMATIC 
SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX. 
Exit Burgo: 


yne. 


Tue cool night wind beat in their faces, exhilarating 
like champagne after the stifling heat and emoke from 
which they had won this desperate way out, as Jim Car- 


looked down over the sheer edge a few feet away below 
them the narrow cul de sac by the stag was 
already filling as if by magic with an excited crowd; the 
light from the street lamps fell on a rapidly spreading sea 
of upturned faces. Then, shudderingly, the turned 
her eyes away from the dizzy height, and hid them against 
Jim’s coat, with a little gasping eob. . 

bd — hah ee yorea: ie red. i? Car- 
ruthers, his arm tightening yu e girl's figure. 
“There's nothing to worry about soir ong in the 
world, dear. Listen! There's the fire-engine at last—can't 
you hear it? Listen!” “ 

There had reached his ears a distant clatter and thunder 
of hoofs, and the hoarse shoute of the firemen, coming 
nearer, ‘Then a sudden scattering of the crowd, as the 
engine up. None too soon—for with every minute 
the position of the man and the girl was become St 

rilous; and, though Jim had not let Celia have a hint of 

18 own fears, there had been the shadow of a deepening 
anxiety in his eyes. i 

None too soon! Below them the heart of the building 
was a furnace. Behind the cobwebbed windows the 
flames could be eeen by the crowd in the etreet leaping up 
insatiably, snapping red, ravenous jaws on eve rything in 
their psi chip Rega and again, mingling with the riot 
and roar of the fire, would be heard a tinkling crash, as 
the panes of the windows one after another cracked and 
fell in a cascade of shivered glass under the onching heat, 
and a red fury of outleaping flame would break through 
triumphantly, painting its glare on the opeaite walls and 
reddening the ban watching faces in the street. 

They could feel the heat under their feet; already the 
smoke was pouring out of the window by which they had 
made their -way, Flan’ though ered fire was rate after am 
escaping prey, in on g them ye was wi 
an lektaes Salted that Jim Ce heard 
the firemen, and saw the escape being reared up against 
the walls, where every window was the mouth of a 
stokehole. ' ; 

is fireman's brass helmet appeared over the edge of 


the roof. 

“Now, little girl, one last effort of courage!” cried Jim, 
“and you'll be safe and sound in the street. Come!” 

Down below a eudden silence seemed to hold the crowd 
in a waiting hush of suspense. Then an excited storm of 
cheers broke out peer pes and women sobbed hysteri- 
cally, as the white-faced girl, followed by Jim, reached the 
ground in safety. : 

. A way was made for them through the crowd, and a 
cab wae found, into which Jim Carruthers lifted the over- 
ayn ee half-unconscious girl. As Jim was on the po:nt 
of following, a voice broke on his ears—a rather staccato, 
nervous voice; - 

.“Splendidly done, Mr. Carruthers. If I had not lost 
my head, and imagined somehow that Miss Ferrol had 
escaped, I should have—” 

Jim turned abruptly. It was Burgoyne, this coward who 
would have left a helpless girl to perish whilst he thought 
only of his own eafety—Burgoyne, desperately trying to 
cover up his mtongirens cowardice. ane 

“ How dare you show your face? How dare you speak 
to me?” broke out Jim passionately, his hand instinc- 
tiyely half-raised to strike; and B 


urgoyne, with a : 
face, 8 quickly back. But Jim's hand fell ‘ork 
side. Such a craven was not worth the blow. “I don’t 


want to advertise your unspeakable act of cowardice, or 
your lie to me after your own escape, that made it still more 
shameless. You had better clear out at once—I won't 
answer for myself if I set eyes on you again.” 

Jim tgrned on his heel, and got'into the cab. It rattled 
away towards Celia’s lodgings. There in the darkness of 
the cab he put his arms tight round the girl, who was still 
trembling and sobbing in the revulsion of feeling followin 
the supreme peril they had passed through. fhe nestle 
close to him, as though even yet she could not wholly 
realise that the danger was over, and that she no longer 
had need of his protecting care. 


When the lod were reached and they got out on to 
the pavement, they could see the cruel glow painting the 
sky like an angry sunset; the flames had broken through 


the roof of the theatre. 

“Oh, Jim, dear, if you hadn't come for me—if you 
hadn’t come!” Celia, whispered with a sobbing intake of 
brats with her shrinking eyes Seted on the deepening 

glare. 
Ps pe was something that Jim could not bear to 
of. 

. He called to ask after Celia the first thing on the follow- 
ing morning, but it was not till nearly noon that he was able 
to see her. She looked white ill as she smiled a 
greeting when he was shown into the room. 

‘“T felt an irresistible impulse this morning to call and 
ece Burgoyne, to give him a piece of my mind,” Jim told her 

ly; “a very unpleasant B oon it would have been, 

1” with a grim laugh. “Found, however, he'd left 

by the first train—the wisest thing he could do, too, under 
circumstances! It’s got whispered about, it seems, 
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No Past is Dead. 


By SIDNEY WARWICK, 


something of the 
me, saw him bol etaircase, has been ta 
Unfortunately, this fire is about the best thing that 


have happened to Burgoyne, since the tour was an absolute 


frost—for all his scenery and props were insured. 
do the wicked flourish as the n ba: ad 


green bay ! i 
“That's the worst of it,” said Celia gadly. “And all 
the poor people in the company who have lost their ward- 
ent——” 
ne’s left them all 
“ But I shouldn't bother 


Since you're alive and well, there's 
nothing else to trouble about, and you must not worry 


“Of 


tobe and are thrown out of an 
“Characteristically, of course, Bu 

in the lurch,” Jim remarked drily. 

about them, Cis. 


that little head of ” 

“But I do worry,” she broke in indignantly. 
course I worry! As Mise Lewisham said, it isn’t my brea 
and butter; but it is to all the rest, and I don’t know what 


on earth the poor souls will do now. It's all very well to 


may dons bother—" : 
On er Celia looked hard at him, puzzled ; then : 
“ im, 
excite incoherent. 
peffe asdied pz 


“Didn't I teil ron that you needn't worry, Cis? Yes, 
T’ve to arrange something—or, rather, 


and I have, for I’ve roped him in; and we're doing some- 


thing to set the company on their legs a bit. I've had a 
Tyoa! Interviewed every member 
whole lot of ‘em 


busy morning, I can tel! 
of the company—jolly good sort the 
are, too. low com, and I are great pals, as I told you. 
And I like Miss Lewisham; I must say that, even dt the 
risk of making you jealous, Cis!” he laughed. 

Celia coloured faintly. 


“We needn't go into any details, but—well, anyhow, the: 
Why, whatever 


mayor and I have fixed up things for ’em. . 
is the matter, little un!” Jim cried in consternation. 
For Celia had suddenly broken into a flood of tears. 
“Oh, Jim, how good you are!” The tears trembled in 
her voice as in eyes. 
—- and kissed him. : : 
; before she knew it, she was in ‘his arms, 
held tight. 


“Sweetheart,” he cried, “what I’ve been hoping for 
2 —is it coming true, dear? Ah, but your eyes 
tell me!” 

She nodded happily, but for a moment she could not 
speak. But her eyes told hi 
sweet, brown depths, soft as velvet, he had never seen 
there before. Her eyes told him! 

. Presently ehe whispered : : 
“ Jim, dear—you'll be glad, I know—I think I’m cured 


of what you used to call my footlight craze. I heard some 


—eome wholesome truths last night that killed the glamour 
for me.” She was thinking of what Burgoyne had said in 
his chagrin, after her refusal of him. : ; 


“TI am jolly glad, of course, dear. Then you are con- 


tent to forget all those thoughts of a ‘career’—content just 


to settle down to humdrum married life, sweetheart, with 
a@ man who doesn’t want to share you with the etage, but 
she a ante ~ ie h. He holding her tight 
gave a little happy laug! e was 
in his arms, close to Ei heart, ™ 
How beautiful a place this tired old world had become 
for both of them, how suddenly radiant with the dreams 
that love and youth weave, as his eyes met hers—hers, 
jes were touched with the sweetness and mystery of those 
reams ! se 
“Content? Oh, so much more than just content!” she 
whispered. “I think I—I have always cared—for I do 
care, Jim, far, far more than I can ever tell you—but I 
didn’t know how much until last night!" 
In his arms, held close to his heart! 


L 


Tue funeral of Sir Ailwyn Trent was over. 

‘The dead man who had borne the title for so short a 
time had been laid to rest in the quiet church: where 
seg rr of Trents lay, and another line added to the 

ass plate whereon the names of succeSsive lords of the 

manor were inscribed inside the. church—the church that 
once had stood almost on the edge of the cliff, its equare 
tower @ landmark foy sailors far out at sea, and had over 
@ century been pulled down and rebuilt further 
inland out of reach of the ceaseless encroaching of the 
North Sea, at the expense of one of Ailwyn Trent's 
ancestors. 
It was commented upon by many of the assembled 
mourners as a curious fact that-the late Sir Ailwyn had 
gone away from Croaslea on the day after the burial of his 
father, and had not come back to his native place until he 
was brought there to his grave. 

Gossip had inevitably been rife in the siya it was 
known that for some time before Ailwyn nt’s tragi 
death he and Olive had been apart. The real facte of the 
case were known definitely to no one, though possibly the 
servants at the Manor House had more than a suspicion 
that there had been differences between husband and wife, 
remembering Lady Trent's departure alone, and 
Ailwyn’s mad rush to the station after in his motor. 

Celia Ferrol was now a guest at the Manor House. 
Olive had asked her friend to stay with her until her 
marriage with Jim Carruthers, which was to take place in 
six months’ time. i I ; 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN. 


Duchesne Changes His Mind. 


A few days after the funeral Dennis Garth left York- 


shire; reasons with hie father's business, into 
whiclr lately Dennis had been admitted as junior partner 
wey ang Di fo Lema seontad oth 

acquaintance, Armand Duchesne, had recovered suffi- 
ciently ‘from his injuries to be allowed to ‘law Sie 


Because our short stories are only_ surpassed by ‘our serials, which 


ame Only," etc., etc. 


ou don’t mean—I believe you've-——” she 


the mayor 


She bent forward on a swift 


him; there was a look in their 
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hospital ; he was now back at the Bourbon Hotel. Dennis 
knowing how lonely, and without friends in London, 
Duchesne was, had more than once, when visiting his 
waintance in ae om pressed him to come up and stay 
him in Yor as soon as he was well enough to 
acy ie — _ Duchesne _— seme 

“It’s very g of you, Garth, "ve got some urgen 
business to keep me ‘London,””- he ae thongh been 
not os Mee the-nature of the business was. 

Duchesne struck Dennis as peng wort’: as having soine. 
thing on his mind to trouble him; but about his «wa 
affairs the French-Canadian never let a hint drop. Tio 
house surgeon at the hospital had noticed the same thin; 
he had on one occasion eaid to Garth : ia 

“The man’s worrying about something, ard, in conse 
— is retarding his aac bag Il through his 

elirium he seemed be haunted by the curious fancy 
that he was hunting for someone—someone whom he could 
only trace by means of the registered number of a motor. 
car. 


Ten minutes before Duchesne received the serious strcet 
injury he had seen his faithless wife driving away in a 
motor-car from the neighbourhood of the tobacconist shop 
at which address he had discovered that his wife's uncle, 
Percival Bentley, was corresponding with her. The car 
had driven away too fast for pursuit, but rot before 
zene had jotted down on his shirt cuff the number ot 

car. 

When Duchesne recovered consciousness in the hospital 
to which he had been taken, almcst his first question was 
about this shirt; he was told that it had been sent to a 
laundry, and the number of the car written on the cuff, by 
means of which he would have been able to trace his wife, 
had been obliterated, and had also vanished completely 
from his mind. 

Thus he was as far as ever from tracing her—the wife 
whom he hid mourned as dead, who had tricked 60 cal- 
lously the man who loved her; the faithless, heart'ess 
woman who had been almost within reach of the retribu- 
tive anne that Armand Duchesne had told himself he 
would visit on her. 

The revelation that had come to him in Percival 

his feelings, al! 
ad withered into 


man’s wife now, fooling someone else as ‘sho 
i hose wealth had been the luro 


Further, the conviction was strong on him, after th-ss 
wrung from Joy's uncle, Percival Bentley, that 
this- woman who had been his wife had murdered Mrs. 


might have found out the infamous plot, so euccess{ully 
engineered by his wife and her uncle, and after Joy's second 
——- have blackmailed her. It had been a woman's 
white-bejewelled hand that had flung that wedding.-rinz, 
that he | aod on Joy’s finger, from the window of the 

ragedy, at the very hour when that tragedy 


ged him had 


he would have traced he 
from his fingers. ; 

But he would pick it up again; he would not rest till he 
had found it. That was the business, keeping him in 
London, of which he had spoken to Dennis Garth. 

He was glad to see Dennis when the latter looked him up 
in his rooms at the Bourbon a day or two after his return 
from Yorkshire. This lonely man had appreciated Garth's 
cuedional ~ Mapiiel to him during the weary weeks when he 

y ital. 

“Glad to see you Icoking better, though you're a long 
way from being fit yet, I’m afraid,” Dennis said in his 
cheery way. “I suppose you'll be going back to Canada 
oes ik Lr oy perhaps you've left your interests there in 

ands ! 


“I don't know yet when I shall return. I have some 
business in London, as I told you, and I don’t know how 
long it may keep me.” And expression in Duchesne’ 
face hardened, 


“A man like you, only just convalescent after a severe 
accident, has no right to think about business,” Dennis 
retorted. “I wish I could persuade you to put everything 
aside for at least a month and run up to my father’s plave 
in Yorkshire. He'd be awfully pleased, and co should I.’ 

“It's more than kind of you; I wish it were possible,” 
said Duchesne slowly. 

“I should make it sible if I were you.” But 

! shook his head. “And you say you have nc 
— in London?” 


“Then, if you really can’t be persuaded to come up t® 
Yorkshire, you must let me introduce you to some friends 
of mine—a Mr, Ferrol, whom I think you'd like. The. 
Ferrols know heaps of people. London's a wreteled place 
for a man who knows no one in it.” . 

“You are very kind,” said Duchesne, though without 
my much enthusiasm. . 

nnis, however, did not forget the implied promise. 

Duchesne was ailing and depressed and lonely, apd it would 

take the man out of himeelf to make new acquaintances; 

and Mr, Ferrol was the most hospitable of men. Dennis 

determined to lose no time in carrying out his inteation. 
(Continued on page 215.) 
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An Excellent Remedy 


“Ludham, near Great Yarmouth, 
“June 17th, 1907. 

“Dear Sirs,—I am writing to thank you 

for your sample of Kutnow’s Powder, 

which I duly received. I cannot speak too 

hignly of s0 excellent a remedy, and shall 
always keep some by me.—Yours truly, 
“ (Miss) Anrcz M. Knicur.” 


For Your Liver 


“Tooting Graveney L.C.C. Schools, S.W., 
“ May 24th, 1907. 
“ Sirs,—I beg to thank 
sample of Kutnow’s Powder. I think it 
splendid; have purchased a bottle, and 
intend to continue its use. 


“ (Mrs.) E. L, Ween.” 
Hospital Evidence 
“The 
Bary Doce Glew 


“ June 2nd, 1907. 
“J find Kutnow’s Powder very efficas 
cious and excellent in every respect. 
“ (Miss) Amy Evans, Secretary.” 


substitute. 


STRENGTH & APPETITE. 


Even though we begin our meals with a good appetite— | 
eating till we are no longer hungry will not ensure our 
getting the nourishment necessary 
to health. 

Quality, not quantity, should be 
our Raitt oa few foods are 
nourishing eno to us 
through the ven of a deve hard 
work. Some other aid is necessary 
if we are not to suffer from lack of 
nourishment. 


PUA'SMON 


the concentrated nutriment of fresh milk— 
is so strengthening and so easily assimilated—that 
@ spoonful a day F added to other food will supply 
anyone with the nourishment necessary to health. 
Plasmon is prepared in powder form and should 
be added to all food eae cooking. 


Ask your grocer for Plasmon itself as well as 


Plasmon Cocoa and Chocolate, 
Plasmon Oats, 


Plasmon Biscuits, 
&e., &e., &c. 
gis L sr*ta 
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‘CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION ‘AND HEADACHE 


Removed Free of all Cost! 


Guard Against Fraud 


There is only one Genuine 
Kutnow’s Powder, 
bears the trade mark, 
‘*Hirechensprung, or Deer Leap,” 

and the fac-simile signature, 
‘68. Kutnow & Co. Ld.'’ on the 
package and bottle. When you 
ask for Kutnow’'s Powder and 

do not receive the package and 

bottle bearing this trade mark 
and signature, you are actually 
defrauded by an unscrupulcus 
deaier who is intentionally _ 
foisting upon you a worthless 


ae Kutnow’s Powder 


| 


Boon to the Suffering 


“ Thontankulangarai, Travancore 
“South India, March 29th, 1907. 
“Sirs,—After an extended trial which 
re wr iven Kutnow’s Powder, I am quite 
with its good effects. I find it 
aa meaty in cases of indigestion, diabetes, 
and stomach troubles. I[ consider your 
Powder to be invaluable, and indeed a real 
boon to the suffering world, as it never 
fails to give entire satisfaction to those 
who have recourse to it. 


“7, K. Keisona Waryar.” 


Free Trial Coupon 


Please send me a Free Sample of 
Kutnow’s Powder. 


(WRITE DISTINCTLY.) 


and this 


Name orersccsccoccccrevcoeceeres een cceccccees a0 008 


‘ 
GET Addreas........0.000 saseepscesesss ees ssetees Pisesere 


Oo eedecerccces OO re} 


Pencseids Weekly, Eept. ’07. 
Send cn nurermes Form te ol treme a - la, 


GIGANTIC oe SALE. 


BRITISH CABPET WEAVING CO, ate of Old Str. 
Fr RS ODGSON & SONS, of I have hased for cash oe ware 3; 
the above business, a ay ceded and 1m the Offictal Trusteo in Bauk- 
eign Carpets a Cotooa of Be aseels, Axminstar, Tapestry, Velvet, 
ad Hearthrugs, Linoleams, Blau! Cartainn, bo. 
Nage pomr tat Punresa’ 's Weekly, 19,9/1997, 


100,000 RUGS GIVEN ‘AWAY. 


ry mide 
wae iy 19, Ga von rein ot P.O. for nae well f Paci] Diner 
FROM MS to your address 


cel Blues, 
C losing te Foqu:re nants, and a LARZA 
ENOUGH TO yOOvEE ANY O2 INABY- 
SIZED BOOM. These Carpets will ba 


Brae 401,090 TE Hal h 
ING THE PASTT 
MONTHS. Fenny) Viltiayi 


GIVEN ~~. GIVEN AWAY. 
With every Carp%t we shall 
ABSOLUTELY. GIvE aware avery 
Carpes ond 5 Tv 


a t Tea 
Coy oo ters or to pur. 


Quilte. chasers of T hy we 
To de disposed of at am wil present Four lifts. 
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Egey EY 
it 
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strong, we 
Fs Silver in appearance 
wear, well finished!, asvor- 
y ted in Mask, Bird, and other 


Bore.—With every Quils 
Presents, 


= WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 
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BABY’S SORES HEALED. | 


A Parent Praises Zam-Buk. 


iT) 


+5 


MEY aN aAL hie A. Wau 
ois Wed Ag (7M RS o 


this we&, fF 4% 6 1 
sufferer, ) AYN PNG) LA 

order to pe SN in! 
send you Sie as th 
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‘Ar large Packet 
of Quaker Oats 
makes Forty Breakfasts; 
that's _Economy, but— 


PAL QUAKER OATS is tore than economical 


Made of the finest Oats gro : 
ed in the most perfectly equipped mallls 
‘in the world—Quaker Oats is the 

purest, most strength-giving ‘and 


poplin mate ad | fy = delicious Oat: 


gh fy ‘ 
tl) Neg .\\ ; 
bs explaining 1) Ht H), 4! ae a\ \\ - 

was completely cured. The pely mass of sores had disappeared, and Zam-Buk had ips onan \ \ \ a 

given her.a beautifal skin— and rosy as it is now. Desenee-|s 4 } ¢ i , ra y mn ; 

a ee " . | P, 
Always keep a box of Zaem-Buk handg in gour home, because daily Bi™ be successfully : ie 
: mishaps make Zam-Buk a daily need. treated without . 
a: ; P’ 
free from the Zam-Buk Co., 4 Red Cross .C., or C. B. ‘ 

Ota einen a etapa bar a Dh taetsmusberoniek ae . fr 
permauent cure. Sent in 
in pluip sealed ente- = gee wi 

lope, post free, x 
-f th 
E. B. NORTON } Or 
59 and 60 Awe rent x ge 
BHAVING IMPLEMENT IN with valuable 
CHANCERY LANE, || rz is coutirmed “1BEEF TER “vesetane er 
LONDON. , Bias os +, Me. Od. additions. a 
a8 Ge. | Strest,.| A Breakfast Cup for a 1d. se 
R 
wR. IN 
‘OLD ARTIFICIAL TESTE BOUGHT, + How Dxisae Arion DON T STAN D THE WET y 
Poet; Cal reathotaring, Dentists, How ta Fi (Py _ unless your boots have been treated with " 
“CORUXIN’|[ | 
: iH = EE ob . P 
: A 
Wil _ THEM IT DOESN'T MATTER, because CORUXIN tl 
| il eaten : 
ee eter a MAM, ogprerieerngtetate 
ayia cine teeeae AH a 
ES we' 7 
WATERPROOF YCUR BOOTS WITH CORUXIN c 
c 
d 
t 
Chem 3 ==" _ BRUSH GIVEN AWAY : 
coves ayes —>_ WITH EACH BOTTLE. ' 
mooepsal curse = bee. ——~_THE CORUXIN L.P. Co. t 
apa, or nataral. = quality, 3 ps Chancery one 125 High Holborn, p 
alt, Out stove, Spates 5 1t- Carriage paid. for = 2 —Neorthern ; London, W.C, ‘ 
BARW £3 WEBELY toking Private Gresting or whole tima— — ; 
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100 FING CARDS, V—— Dew Ivory. Seer ertes Hornet, | UL — Magnan, Hs Mihaeks, Ps a BLANCHARD’S PILLS ; a 
Ramo end Susie Gard Works, Utioseter to Advertisers are epesielty, Comal pol ogee : 
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eee, eo area London mse ‘Tilustrations free. — Wright . Please mention — testif, ah) me tare 7 0) ity 8 
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“J AM DELIGHTED WITH THE RESULTS 


MAKES the SKIN as SOFT a> VELVET : 
8 A “ nd Scott’s Emu!+tot 

- Melrose Street, Great Horton, Bradforl, April 16th, 1906.—"T have fou Nogrint 

Bahisety Bemorn and % great benefit’ for all chest’ affections. f have also tried it for lung trouble (of sila 
Prevents all Roughness, pneumonia and am deligh ‘Dossox, Certified : 


at aw’s neon — ted with the results.” —Nunss J. 
ute Fay fs, at THE REASON WHY SCOTT'S CURES: —— 
KEEPS the SKIN ‘ul ingredi Scott's Emulsion 


SOFT, SMOOTH, 
and WHITE 


Ar Aut Szasons. 


INVALUABLE 


104 COOLING and ona mee oce reexiom. 
DEL IGQHTFULLY Lt 1" ter 

Motoring, Tennis, . etc. , i : 

GENTLEMEN WILL FIXD IT WONDERFULLY Soorutre Fr APPLIED AFTER SHAVING. 


Bottles, Lia, 1/0, and BIG cach, of al! Chemists and Stores, 3. BEETHAXM & SON, Cheltenham 


d.) by eee @ BOWNE, L,TD., 10-33 
Youdon, B.C. 


TT’ Emulsion <@ - 
Lek 

@A free trial bottle (to prove the palatability v 

Scott's al year round) sent in ee be SP eiels 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


french Blackberry Cordial. - 

Gather very ripe blackberries and pe them 
jnto a straining ;, squeeze ont tl:e jnice, 
then allow one pound of sugar to med pint of 
juice. “Boil ima rving pan till a thin 
jelly. When uite cold, mix every quart of 
eordin with half s t-or more of brandy, and 
hottle. .Cork tightly and run sealing wax over 
the top. 


A Good Soda Cake. 

Into one pound of fine ffour rub six ounces 
of sugar, six ounces of butter, six ounces of 
currants, a teaspoonful of ground ginger, and 
aqnarter of anutmeg. Mix these ingredients 
with two well-beaten eggs and a teacupful of 
zarm milk, in which one_teaspoonfol of 
carbonate of soda has been diseolved. Place 
in a cake tin lined with greased paper and 
buke in a steady oven for nearly two hours. 


Mashed Farsnire 

Are rarely seen, and yet are such a good 
vegetable that they should be well-known. At 
this time of year, the parsnip is often to be had 
very cheaply. Boil the parsnips till tender, then 
mash them well with a fork, adding milk and a 
little butter to make them of the right con- 
sistency. Flavour with and salt, and 
then return to the saucepan at the sidé of the 
fire to get hot. Serve ina rough-looking heap 
on a hot dish, and dust a little chopped parsley 
over, and you will have a delicions vegetable, : 


Plum Jelly. 

Now that plums are so cheap, use them 
freely, but in various ways, not only stewed or 
in tarts. Try plom jelly, and I am sure you | the 
will find it popular. Stew two pounds of 
good red plums, with suger to taste. Remove 
the stones while they are still hot, and see that 
you have a quart of pulp. Stir in an ounce of 
gelatine powder, being sure that the fruit is hot 
enough to dissolve it. Crack the atones and 
add the kernels. Pour into a wet mould, or 
serve cold with custard. 


Rowan Liqueur 


Should be made at once, for if delayed 
you will find the birds have been before you 
and stripped the trees of their berries. “ Tuke 
a andfal of rowan (mountain ash) 
lerries, and lay them in the sun till they are 
dry and shrivelled. Place them in a bottle, 
pour over a pint of ar and cork tightly. 
After ten days strain off the berries, and add 

quantity of thick syrup made with 
the best loaf sugar. Bottle the liqueur and 
cork tightly, sealing the corks. At the 
end of ten or twelve months the liqueur will be 
fit for use. (Reply to OBAM.) 


NO PAST 1S DEAD (continued from page 212). 


Accordingly he looked round at John Ferrol’s office in the 
City one morning. My. Ferrol made a point of coming 
down séveral times‘a week to his business house with a 
great, easel energetic supervision, and, as his manager 
there knew to his cost, usually contrived in half-an-hour 
cf fussing to create a tangle that would need hours to 
straighten out. It was on one of these occasions that 
Dennig caught him. His motor-car was waiting outside in 
the narrow city street as Dennis entered. 
ae Hello! Glad to see you Garth,” Mr. Ferrol said. 

Yes, I am a bit busy. I’m supposed to be retired from 
active City life, know ; but.I always find plenty necd- 
ing my practical eupervision at the office for all that; 
brains are needed to keep the —ereoneng routine going 
smoothly, I can tell you—not that my head man isn’t ex- 
tremely capable and all that; still—well, you know, have 
a thing well done, do it yourself!” he said with a com- 
placeney at which Dennis politely forebore to smile. “Can 
tive you five minutes. Better come back with me to Sloano- 


help. 


an equal 


street and have lunch—I shall be driving home in about an | 


hour, if I cam get away then. Glad if ill iall 
y then. Glad if you will, especially 
ns I may not have another chance of eaking you for some 
mt [ava to go to America in a couple of days.” 
F, think I heard Mise Ferrol speak of it. Is Mrs. 
ere, 
shies nade eae hic cher ips the voyage. But 


“T shall be delighted—and still more so if you'll let me 


ae a friend.” 


kaos at half a dozen if you like. Who is it? Anyone I 


h “I think not; a man called Armand Duchesne—yon must | 


lac heard of him, = He was in the wreck of that 
bes a Temember. knows no one in Londen, and 
cf himeelf. a low, morbid state; he wants lifting out 

Know the name, of course. I remember ycur telling 


elle Was a friend of yours; had an accident. poor chap 


Whee! .,Bring him, of course, my dear fellow. | 


he staying? Better ring him up on the ‘phone 


Lr you are one of those peop! 


Pot? 
BER 


No. 17533. Paper pittrra, 6)4., 

post free, from Pattern Depa 

ment, Pearson's a 
Street, London, W.O, 


The short puff sleeves have their redeeming 
which is that, well-starched, they will help the blouse-sleeves which 
conceal them to stand out satisfactorily. - 


Don't neg 


Many persons are 
systematically neglect the inside, with the result that 
without their knowledge. 
accumulating for themselves by this omission, they would be more careful. 

“ Employ both sides of the jaws when chewing,’ 
not to use your teeth as corkecrews and nutcrackers may re than youcan 
While the strength and endurance of teeth are 
much to preserve them by the simple negative of 


rally of a yellowish tint, it is impossible to render 
J t means. If only teeth were kept clean 


constitution, one may 
not abusing them. 

“ Where teeth are natu 
them a blue white by any innocen 
and filled, when they need it, no one would notice whether they were one these matters that the 
tint or another. ie the lips are a good colour, they have the effect of 
whitening the teeth by contrast.” ; 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


WORK FOR THE SANDS. 


this year. 


shown above 


sands or otherwise whiling awa; 

during your holidays “i 
You've no idea how 

cloth this pretty underbodice 


trimming, very suitable embroi 
insertion ma 
The curved line is easily 
followin, 
underbodice, and 


which has a centre m 


as the 


resence of that tiny 
Hemiets, inten 


if neatnezs is to be observed. 


“pte COC 
HIS MAJESTY THE BABY. 


Don’t use fear as a ocmpelling agent toward little children. Threats of 
y man and ghost stories make a child cowardly. 
lect to keep the feeding bottle properly clean. A very little 
secretion in the bottle may cause serious trouble, and perhaps result in the 
death of the child. 
Don't forget. to dry the hands and feet of a child well. Dam 
between the toes may cause soreness or even a corn, which may be trouble- 
some to get rid of. 


ABOUT YOUR TEETH. 


If they understood 


now, or, I’ll tell you what—better still, my man shall take 
you round to his hotel in the motor to fetch him, eh? By 
the time you get back here I shall have cleared off my 
‘work, we can all drive from here to Sloane Street.” 
Mr. Ferrol turned to his papers again, 
importantly. “A frightfully busy man, Garth.” 

Dennis smiled inwardly as he left the room. 

Mr. Ferrol’s big green car drew up in the courtyard of 
the Bourbon, by the very entrance where weeks ago 
Dennis had helped the man who was dead to escape from 
the detective’s trap. Dennis jumped down and ran up 
to Duchesne’s rooms. He had already spcken to him over 
the telephone, telling his friend that he was coming round 
for him. 

“ Glad you were in when I telephoned, Duchesne,” Garth 
said. “Hope you've no particular appointments?” 

“Why do you ask?” 


tt 


SUMMER. HOLIDAYS, 


For the BEST LIST of 
Seaside and Country Apartments 
always look in the 


Duily Express 


London’s Great Halfpenny Morning Newspaper. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


e who make it a rule to provide a holida: 
task, strike out a new line for sourealt 
Don't begin a fancy table- 
centre or some d’oyleys which you will 
probably never finish; instead send at 
once for the pa; —— of the camisole 

(No. 7382) and.cut out two 
or three underbodices from it, with the 
idea of making them while sitting on the 


r little long- 
One yard and no more. Then as to the 
be bought by the 
f managed 
the outline of the ‘top of the 
pencil and ruler will 
soon assist you to indicate the positions 
of the various V’s of insertion, each of 


At the waist the garment is drawn into 
a narrow band of reading which must be 


basque is 
to remind one that the under- 
bodice must not rise above the waist-line 


ints, not the least of 


ulous to clean the outside of their teeth, but 
decay sets in, often 
the trouble they were 
says a dentist, “and try 


rgely a matter of 


frowning 
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CONDUCTED BY 
(SOBEL. « . o 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


To Destroy Worme in all Furniture, 
Apply some carbolic oil with a camel’s 

hair brash. (Thanks to CLIFTON.) - 

When the Kettle is Furred —~— 
Inside, fill it with water, add a good lamp 

of borax and let it boil up. Pour away, and 

then rinse with cold water. 


To Lega Panes of Glass. 

y soap over the putty which fixes 
them, and after a few heave they may be 
easily removed. (Reply to MORECAMBE.) 
and | Dusters, , 
zen. And excellent ones, too, may be made of 
old linings, print dresses, etc. hese ehould 
be hemmed by machine, and the corners mado 
quite firm if are to last well, 


Your Indiarubber 
Hot-water bottle can be easily cleaned by 
being rubbed with a flannel lightly dipped in 


time 


juires. 


new again. Wash after with soap and water 


threaded with ribbon su tly stout to 
secure the camisole in tion. The lace ee a imeesolthe peraGia: (Hezly 0 
below too must b2 fuirly wear-resisting : 


As you Object to Fly Papers, 

Try this easy way of destroying the pest. 
Procure.some quassia chips from your chemist, 
put a few on a saucer, pour over them hot 
water, and sweeten with a little brown sugar. 
Let this solution be put where flies are most 
troublesome, * 


Preserving Peas for Winter. 

Scald the poe in boiling water, drain 
thoroughly, put them into wide-mouthed 
bottles or jars, and cover with saturated 

| brine. Have a film of oil on the top of this to 
exclude the air. Before using the peas soak 
them in warm water for an hour or so to extract 
the salt. (Reply to 8. M. B. P.) 
The Coal Cellar : 

Is apt to be empty at this time of the year, 
ond nena the Log mee ores _— before 
thé new sup) rought in or the coal dust 
will be buried, and if this is done eeveral times 
it accumulates so that it can't be used. 
While the cellar is nearly empty, hare all the 
lumps put on one side, and the slack by itaelf 
either in the corner of the cellar or in a big 
box. In this-way it is ready for use at any 
time. Hf moistened eo that it sticks together, 
it will burn well in the kitchen range, or can 
be used for banking up a sitting-room fire, 
which has been well 
started with big coal. 
It is in attention to 


good housewife 
economises, 


“TI want to drag you out to lunch. To thcee people I 
told you of, the Ferrols. I’ve just left Ferrol in the City, 
and l’ve come round in his car to carry you off to lunch at 
his oe in Sloane Street. You'll come, won't you?” : 

“ It’s awfully good of you, Garth, and of your friend, but 
I’m afraid I must decline. You musn’t think me horribly 
ungracious,” said Duchesne. 

I certainly shall—if you have no other engagement! 
Why not, Duchesne?” 

“Oh, I should be dull company. I feel depressed and 
worried,” 

“Oh, that’s all rot, you know,” retorted Dennis. 

But Duchesne persisted in his refusal; and somehow 
Dennis felt a little chilled as he walked back to the car. 

As if to remove any impression of ungraciousnces in his 
refusal, Duchesne walked down with him. 

“Well, if you won't be persuaded, you won't, I suppose, 
and there’s an end of it,” said Dennis, turning to his 

anion before he jumped into the car. 
fo was startled at the look that had suddenly come 
into Armand Duchesne’s face. 

There wae an obvious excitement written there, which 
Duchesne oa controlled with an effort, as his eyes fell 
on the white lettering of the registered number of the car. 
He drew a deep breath; the coincidence was startling 
enough to daze him for a moment. Incredibly amazing as 
it was to him, this was the car he had eeen that day at 
Earl’s Court. 

_ “Why, what hes startled you, Duchesne?” cried Dennis 

in surprise. 

“Is this the car that brought you? Is this Mr. Ferrol’s 

car 

Garth nodded. 

“Will you forgive me,” said Duchesne, “if T seemed un- 

cake; and allow me to change my mind? I think the 
ive would blow the cobwebs away. I accept Mr. Ferrot’e 

invitation with pleasure.” 

His eyes were still fixed intently on the white-lettered 


plate. 


The same number. the same car! 
(Another instalment next week.) 


—Last, but rat least. because we are 80 modests 


n. Treated in this way it will look as: 


a 


a OC 


cb pee 4? 


Picture Paragraph Contest. 

Tuere has been a large number of entries in this 
contest, but I am afraid a goodly ion of 
readers will be disappointed at their non-success. 
The reason for this is that the majority of para- 

forwarded to us have a ly appeared in 
Pearson’s Weekly, and naturally we cannot make use 
of them a second time. As a guide to those who 
are anxious to win one or more postal orders for 
five ehillings, I may mention that we have 
ublished a little shilling book called ‘Picture 
ars,” and this contains most of the pictures which 
have already appeared in Pearson’s Weekly. From 
this booklet, which is carefully indexed, you may 
seo what not to send in. 


~~ ick-result Limericks. Raich : 

T is ifying to see how splendidly tota! 

sur" disteibuted Pearson's in Limerick prizes 
increases every . The aggregate is far ahead of 
that reached by any other paper. This fact at 
once proves how thoroughly people enjoy this form 
of competition, and how perfectly satisfied they are 
with manner in which Pearson's contests are 
conducted. It will interest my readers to know 
that a similar competition is now running in connec- 
tion with M.A.P., in which the same conditions 
obtain. I would strongly advise everyone who com- 
petes in Pearson’s Limerick competitions to enter 
also for these in M.A.P. They are controlled in 
the same efficient manner, and, no doubt, very 
substantial prizes will be awarded. One great 
advantage of the M.A.P. competitions is that en- 
deavours will be made to announce the result of 
each competition in about a week after the clccing 
date. Those who like quick results will do well to 
bear this in mind. 


fry to “Jingle.” 

ANoTHER paper which has just entered the field of 
Verse Competitions is Home Nores—the home paper 
for ladies. In this case, however, the editress has 
struck out. in a new direction. She has concocted 
a new type of verse which she calls JiNcLes. 
These verses are com in the came metre as 
the famous nursery rhyme, “Jack and Jill,” and 
the last line is omitted as in the case of the 
Limerick competitions. The first of these jingles 
appears in the current number of Home Notes, but 
by special arrangement with the editress, I am 
able to give all my lady readers an opportunity 
of entéring on a free entry form, which a Ts on 
the third page of the coloured cover. . h com- 
petitor forwards a sixpenny postal order with her 
attempt, and the whole amount, without any deduc- 
tion whatever, is divided amongst the winners. In 
order that the prizes in the first contest shall be 
substantial ones, Home Notes has guaranteed to 
distribute at least £50 in this manner. Here is an 

portunity for every lady reader to add substanti- 

all to her housekeeping money. A cheque for 
£100, or £50, or even is not to be lightly dis- 
regarded nowadays. You need not get a copy of 

Home Norgs this week. All you have to do igs to 

fill up the entry-form which, as I have before 

statéd, you will find in this issue. 


A Short-sighted Swallow. 

J. M., who resides in County Clare, has been having 
an exciting time lately. It all arose out of a little 
habit he shares with other fishermen of wearing 
artificial: flies in his cap. He was standing at 
the door of his office the other day, when at 
swallow on the look out for a free meal mis 
one of these flies for the genuine article. Down he 
swooped with such force that both cap and bird 
fell to the ground; the latter only abandoning his 
attempts at breakfast, when J. M. step forward 
to pick up his headgear. If I were J. M. 
I chacaild write to the manufacturers of thoze flies 
and demand a commission for having been the 
means of a splendid advertisement. We have all 
heard the story of the artist’s canary, whom he 
found pathetically pecking at a cherry in his 
academy picture, but I fear that tale was more or 
Jess of an invention. As a real life adventure, 
J. M.’s experience is, I should think, unique. He 
should feel thankful that his short-sighted assailant 
was a swallow and not an eagle. e has, at all 
eve.:ts, the satisfaction of marine proved that 
proverbs are not necessaril infallible, for in his 
case one swallow certainly did make a spring. He 
would be well advised in future to join the select 
ranks of thie: upon whom there are no flies. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


820 Story Competition Result. 

Is consequence of the large number of stories sent 
in for this competition, the task of selecting the 
one story which was better than all the others has 
been no easy one. After careful consideration, 
however, the prize of £20 has been awarded to: 


Mr. G. Whiteley Ward, 
32 Clovelly Marsions 
Gray’s Inn " 


Mr. Ward has our hearty congratulations. 


——— 


** Change the Name and Not the Letter.” 


InrrRestzp (Taunton) writes to inquire if there is 
any reason for the superstition that, when a girl 
is married, “to change the name and not the letter, 
is to change for worse and not for better.” 
——Generally speaking, there is no reason for 
any kind of superstition; and in this particular 
instance I am not abld to find that the superstition 
is even widely entertained. It was probably in- 
vented by some disappointed dealer in monograms 
who felt spiteful on reflecting that when Miss 
Smith married Mr. Simpson, she would not have to 
order a new set of decorative initia's. If the name 
of InreREsTgp’s young lady begins with the same 
letter as his own he can married without the 
slightest fear that the demon of ill-luck will pursue 
him for ever afterwards. He will probably even 
start under more favourable auspices than other 
people, especially if the young lady is bringing 
the spoons and forks and things with her family 
mo on them. Matrimony is too serious a 
matter for superstitions, and INteREsTED should 
forget all about such things at such a time. 


Our Worst Feature. . 

I wave never hurt Tec. I have never even seen TEc. 
T shouldn't know Tzc if I did see him. Yet, with- 
out 3 word of warning, his letter begins like this, 
“Your mouth is the ugliest feature of your face.” 
A wild rush to the typincs’ rcom, and a careful 
examination before their Jooking-glass, assured me 
that this was not the cese—or that, if it was 
the case, I was really rather a good-looking 
man—for my mouth appeared to me rather fascinat- 
ing than otherwis>. Reassured, I went back to Tgc.’s 
letter and found he did not mean to be personal, 
after all. He was merely generalising. For some 
weeks he has been making a close study of the faces 
of his fellow men and women, and he finds that in 
nine cases out of ten the subject might be good- 
looking were he or she not spoilt by the mouth—it 
is almost invariably the mouth._———-_——I quite 
believe you are right, Tec. The poets declare that 
the eyes are the mcet expressive feature, but they 
ought to get their hair cut and try again. The 
mouth is certainly the most expressive, the most 
tell-tale, and, therefore, the feature that, if bad, 
spoils the whole face. The reason is that the lips 
are moved in accordanc2 with every emotion, and 
so gralually they get cet in the form that corre- 
sponds with the emotion that is mcst often upper- 
most. This is how we get weak mouths, cunning 
mouths, strong mouths, and so on. 


Whose Egg Ie It ? 

F. A. (Balham) sends me a nice little problem. He 
bought an egg-box at a grocer’s for the sake of the 
wood, and on taking it home found that an egg 
had been inadvertently left among the shavings 
inside. One friend says he ought to have either 
paid for the or returned it, and another friend 
says that in buying the egg-box F. A. bought its 
contents as well. 4H Of course, so much 
depends on the state of the when it was released 
from captivity. If it was able to walk alone, its 
value to F. A. or the shopkeeper wouldn't be any- 
thing to quarrei about. e principle, however, is 
very clear; and F. A.’s friend, who claims that 
the egg is F. A.’s property, must have rather 
strange ideas on the subject. Assuming that the 

g was in a reasonably edible state, otiations 
should at once have been opened with the grocer 
either for its unconditional return or for its pur- 
chase at the current market rate for eggs that are 
no longer in the first blush of youth. In selling 
the egg-box the grocer was under the impression 
that it was empty, and F. A. bought it on that 
assumption, should fulfil his part of the con- 
tract honourably. In the case of an egg, of course, 
it is not a great matter, but the principle involved 
is just the same as if F. A. had found the grocer’s 
cash-box among the straw. And people who are 

just in small matters can generally be trusted to 
just in great ones. 


Sand for the Kids. 

A. H. C. sends us a really excellent suggestion— 
namely, that public bodies or kind-hearted in- 
dividuals in small inland towns and villages should 
place a few loads of sea sand on waste places where 
children could play about and enjoy themselves to 
their full hearts’ extent. It would be 


Note.—A peneKnife will be awarded to each reader whose letter is 


or whose eusggestion for a title is used, 
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difficult to think of a simple and inexp:z-:. 
of kindness which would prceduce mere ple. 
than this. A child is never so happy 2: - 
digging castles out of the sand, and q- 
thousands of poor little kids who go throuch «: 

childhood without ever tasting such = - | 
earnestly hope that A. H. C.’s proposal ‘si: 
taken up by some enterprising town o.-:- -. 
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is always the Fresh Air Fund. If you can't .=.-; 
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Fresh Air Fund Special Days. 
Tcxspay, September 10th, “The R.A.0.B. Willis: 
Keswick Lodge Day.” Willies 
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More than 600,000 Workers Depend on Britain’s 


Iron Road for a Living. 

Or every eighteen able-bodied men in this country, 
one is in the service of our railways’: The vast army 
of men who manage the inland transport business of 
the country is actually nearly twice as numerous a8 
our whole regular Army, exclusive of coloured troops. 

‘Ask one of-the travelling public how many different 
kinds of as servants there are, and he would 
answer, ‘orters, gua: engine-drivers, station- 
masters, signalmen,” and then perhaps add, “Oh, 
and firemen and dining-car attendants.” : 

He would be surprised to hear that this list of 
occupations fails to inclnde half or even s quarter 
of the various capacities in which men serve the 
railway companies, and that in his enumeration he 
had left out the classes largest in numbers. There 
are about 8,100 station-masters in the United lom, 
7,201 passenger guards, 25,500 engine-drivers, 24,100 
firemen, 28, 
55,300. 

BATTALIONS WHICH WORK UNSEEN. 

But permancnt-way men a outnumber even 

Saat Fuars are 66,600 of these, and 653,282 
Inbourers Then, a army = ney ee is 
alwa; usy unseen by general public. ese are 
the Vesanies who toil in the shops, building new 
engines and carriages and repairing old ones. They 
number 81,500. 

Every station of any size has its inspectors. Thero 
are 6,770 of these at work every day, and it takes 
3,640 men to examine the tickets of the travelling 
public; 10,800 shunters ply their dangerous calling 
in British and Irish stations, and there are no fewer 
than 15,709 brakemen always busy. ; 

One must not forget that railway uccounts have to 
be kept with the greatest care. An army of clerks 
are employed by each of the great companies. The 
Tondon and North Western alone pays 7,320 senior 
clerks and 1,950 junior. ; 


Eve of any im has its own police 
force. "The . a N. W..R. employs ibs policemen. 
The same company has in its pay 337 stable-men 


and horse-keepers, and twenty-four bus-drivers. 
Goods must be guarded at night against prowling 
thieves, and seventy-two watchmen perform this duty 
for our greatest railway company. y 
SOME QUEER OCCUPATIONS. 

In the classification of employees of the London 


and North Western one finds also point-cleaners, yards- 
men, m (junior and adult), lamp lads, 
ms, , loaders and sheeters, and carriage- 
cleaners, ‘ 


It seems almost incredible, but there are actually 
no fewer than 801 different classes of vailway employ- 
ment. In the traffie de mt alone there are 135 
classes. These include branders, bullock-men, iron- 
counters, tariff-men, amd winchmen. Other classes 
taken at random from the lists of various companies 
speak of asphalters, wallers, rammer-men, chair- 
gaugers, divers, water-agents, carboners, and moulders. 

The railway hotels- must not be forgotten. Here 
we find large numbers of cooks, domestic servants, 
waiters, bar men: and maids, carpenters, electricians, 
laundry girls, even ga: erm. 

_ There is, imdeed, hardly any trade or industry which 
is not comprised in the great army of railway servants. 
Railway companies in these days not only import 
their own materials and make {for themselves almost 
everything which they use, but they have gone into 
a multitude of other businesses besides that of build- 
ing railways and running trains. 
PROMOTION STEP BY STEP. : 

Many of-the companies own ships, and s0 are dock- 
owners and harbour-masters. fine, new harbour 
at Fishguard was made by the Great Western Com- 
Py: ey are also road carriers and motor owners. 
= keep hotels, and are caterers on a very large 

le. 

The organisation is wonderful. A man who enters 
the employment of » British railway company has 
to begin at the beginning and work gradually up, 
passing through all various grades just as a soldior 
does. No man drives an engine or has charge of 
signals unless he has passed certain tests and examina- 
tions and is certified as fit for his duties by the dis- 
trict superintendent, : ' 

, Every man who has anything to do with the work- 
ing of trains, from station-master down to yardsman 
or shunter, is supplied with a copy of the company’s 
tules and regulations, which he must constantly read 
we m on duty, -he must carry the book about 
um, and prodace it when required. Most of the 
companies have classes or lectures for the stady of 


*—Because we offer by far the biggest 


500 signalmen, while porters number. 


their employees. ; 
Also, as in the regular Army, there are centres 
where employées can obtain instruction in “ first 


aid” and ambulance work. 

Taking it all round, the men are all well paid and 
well treated. Many companies supply their men with 
uniforms free. The L. and N. W., for instance, gives 
out 15,000 complete uniforms in the course of a 
twel onth. At railway towns, such as Swindon, 
Crewe, Eastleigh, Wolverton, and Horwich, the com- 
Leer have done a great dcal for the welfare of their 


_At Swindon, for instance, there are circulating 
libraries, a aplendid reading room, rooms for billiards, 
chess, and other games, a lecture hal), and class 
rooms fitted with all modern conveniences. The sub- 
scriptions are from ld. to ahd. weekly. 

Twice a year the Great. Western provides a gala 
day for the Swindonians. One is a juvenile féte, at 
which, among other good things, over three tons of 
eake are distributed free among the children; the 
other is the great annual outing, when over 20,000 
people leave for anywhere they please on the company’s 


item. 

_ The North Western has built over 5,100 houses for 
its people, which are let at rentals of from Is. 6d. to 
4s. 6d. '& week; it has also built a hospital at Crewe, 
which is supported from the company’s funds; it has 
given land for a park, provided scholarships, en- 
couraged games, and done other good works too 
numerous to mention. 
BILLIARD ROOMS FOR EMPLOYEES. 

Clerks’ dining clubs, bilhard and reading rooms 
are provided at almost every great terminus ; institutes 
are to be found at Horwich, Eastleigh, Cockerill, and 
other centres. The Lancashire ond Yorkshire gave 
£5,000 to build the first-named. The Great Eastern 
has established at Stratford a dormit for the use 
of drivers and firemen who require rest before return- 
ing on long-distance runs. is will accommodate 
fifty men at a time, and adjoining it are bath-rooms, 
a kitchen, a room for drying clothes, and a ‘reading- 


noom. 

Above all, railway employment is steady. Good 
workers are seldom turn away Finally, every man 
has it in his power to rise. Mr. W. Webb, formerly 
chief engineer of the London and North Western, who 
ret four years ago and who was known as “The 
xing of Crewe,” began his career as an apprentice 
in the works. 

That railway workers have their grievances, nono 
can deny. We all have them. But it will be a 
sad and serious matter both for them and for the 

blic o¢ large if the long-threatened strike actually 

es place. 


Mas. Styset: “The boy grows more like his father 
every day.” 


The Caller: “Poor dear! And h : 
ian ave. you tried 
oho 

Dicas: “Smith’s wife is deaf and dumb.” 


Biggs: “Does she talk with her fingers?” 
Diggs: “I think so. Smith hasn’t a dozen hairs 
left in hig head.” 


— ot oes 
1,500 MILES ON AN ICE-RAFT. 

Tye recent trying experience of the three Labrador 
fishermen, who drifted on an ice-floe from Port 
Manvers nearly across to Greenland, before being 
sighted and rescued by an American whaler, has been 
several times paralieled in the past, some of the 
recorded instances being of an even more remarkable 
nature. : 

Thus, the crew of the German exploring ship, 
Hansa, which was crushed in the pack off Spitzbergen 
on October 22nd, .1869, navigated an ice-raft over 
1,100 miles to the little Danish settlement of 
Friedrikshal, near Cape Farewell, Greenland, where 
they arrived in June, 1870, apparently but little the 
worse. During the latter portion a their voyage, 
however, they suffered agonies of apprehension 
through the rapid melting away of their unique craft. 

Even more remarkable was the similar journey 
performed by a party of the survivors of the Polaris, 
wrecked by the ice in Smith Sound on October 15th, 
1872. These consisted of Captain Tyson, nine men 
of the crew, five male Eskimos, three Eskimo women, 
and an Eskimo baby, nineteen souls in all. 

The ice-raft upen which they had taken refuge was 
only about 100 yards in len by seventy-five yards 
broad, but they had a goodly store of provisions and 
fuel, also timber. With the latter a substantial hut 
was built for the whites; while the Eskimos erected 
several snow -houses for their own accommodation. 

All through the black Arctic winter they drifted 
south, through Baffin Bay and Davis Strait, until 
with the coming of spring the floe gradually began 
melting away beneath their feet. Finally, it became 
reduced to the “size of a drawing-room eanpet,” so 
that they gave themselves up for lost. But, on 
April 30th, 1873, when in the last extremity, they 
were seen and rescued by the British sealer Tigress. 
The castaways were then only about one hundred 
miles north of Newfoundland, having sailed and 
drifted on their precarious raft a distance of 1,500 
miles in 196 days. 


prizes for competition. 


Hiilway working arrangements, which are free to all l 


BUT THE WORLD'S BIGGEST DIVIDENDS 
MAY BE YOURS! 
Fortunes Awaiting Small Investors. 


the Transvaal Government are presenting King 
the great Cullinan diamond, the world’s biggest, best, 
and most precious stone. 

Large diamonds are not found every day, and the 
lucky men who have discovered them are few and far 
between, though in the search for wealth arising from 
this source thousands have sunk every halfpenny and 
have hazarded their health and lives. 

“(Phe ordinary individual is not dis to start off 
on each risky and lative expeditions. He prefers 
to stay at home and make his money in a more prosaic 
and matter-of-fact wer 

Yet home opportunities for money-making are some- 
what limited indeed for those of us who have not a 
| steaecery 4 large capital. They cannot be said to exist. 

‘or what is a mere hum-drum 24 per cent. interest on 
your money, such as is provided by the average British 
investment P . 

For years there has been « growing demand for 
investments which, whilst safe and sound, should secure 
remunerative returns and dividends for the man or 
woman with ing et a thus extend to ok 
individuals opportunity of prospering in a 
greater degree than hitherto. 

There are thousands of readers of Pearson's Weekly 
who would acknowledge that this is a personal matter for 
them, and that they would gladly avail themselves of 
any such advantages could they but be directed thereto. 

hen your hopes and aspirations may be realised, for 
it is now possible to participate in the biggest dividends 
which any investment can produce, and this withow 
subjecting your capital to a pennyworth of risk. 
THIS IS THE WAY. 

All yon have to do is to take a leaf out of the book ot 
your prosperous Continental map stony, to follow in 
the financial footsteps they have been treading now for 
years, to the same Cit a 7 which their 
zenerive vernments and Municipalities provide 
their worldly progress—in a word, to become co- 
investors with them in the various official issues of 
Premium Bond stock, which the authorities abroad offer 
in considerately small holdings to Sop peers public. 

What finer security for your capital and ixterest can 
there be than that which is affo by the rates and 
revenues of pros us countries and cities, what safer 
made than in buying sbares in the 


ged 
and copper-bound, and this is proven by the fact the 
middle and working classes abroad recognise no other 
form of investment as worth their consideration— 
because, not only are they free from all risk, but e 
and sev times a year, they are given hun 

of opportunities for earning sums fa usly in excess 
of their original investment. Bese 

£5,000 for £5—it seems incredible, but it is a cast-iron 
fact, for many have earned it—; ou can do the same, for 
your p of a Premium Bond confers identically 
the same opportunities. a 

Yea, the expert finance of the authorities abroad has 
rendered this possible, and the manner of the working, 
the details of the system, are all clearly explained ina 
noteworthy volume—the Blue Book of official informa- 
tion which is issued by the International Securities 
Syndicate, Westminster Palace Gardens, Victoria Street, 
London, 8.W. 

SEND FOR THIS BLUE BOOK. 

Even if you have not a few spare pounds yet the 

for you, because arrangements have 


now been whereby Premium Bonds may be 
uired on the instalment system. You can pey for 
your 


Why, for 2s. 6d. you can own a Bond which 
im a offers you participation in opportunities of 
earning £10,000. . 

It has been done before and will be done again, and 

on may be one of the fortunate individuals to earn 
is award. 

— a ee in taking bento A 
such vantages placing your reoney where, 
whilst it is carefully safe- it will 
produce for you retarns out of all proportion to your 
outlay. Then make our mind to study this matter 
at once, and do so by o ing the Blue Book to-day. 

The International Securities Syndicate, Westminster 
Palace Gardens, Victoria Street, London, S.W., will at 
once respond to your request and will forward it poat 
free per Peurn._—{ADvr | 


We are already pa ing one competitor 85 a week ror life, 


and shall shortly start paying another 8500 a year for ltfe.—— 


i ated 


SOMPLETZ_eHORT STORY. 


» “You found me heavier than you expected—isn’ 

ares Davy,” eaid presently. : a nan yo pected—isn’t that 
By BRONZE MEDAL. ai pen lve bare sivas?” | “Daryl, phe inguised emiling. 
“I do, most all the year “Not that exact] “” he stammered out. 
Ir was | round. Sometimes I go on a yacht with a gentleman, Babe laid ber hand ui "ui atm aos 

sony liquid high ge ei bi Ea ae wae 8 a ee trembling? Amd yur face is pale 

i ue eyes F 

gives hy Hane |e ebied expression. ey met sunburn. Can you tell me the reason of this, 


must slip out of doors, and run with bare feet the 
There was no one to see her but the 


looked down upon naughty children playing with their 
toys on the n floor when they should have been 


to the seashore, Tripping lightly down, 

pectedly upon f Fiberman. "ghe aa have turned 
back, but, after all, he was only a fisherman; and 
probably he was going out to set his lobster-pots or to 
cast a net for the unwary fish. It was no concern of hers 


80 Baba. preceeded to take off her shoes and stockings, 
féet-upon the wet eand to meet the waves 


‘The man, he was only 8 fisherman, stood and watched 


@ Davyyt fonds Sess 


An: Appealing Seaside Story. “Tell me about yourself 
Baba 


reply. . 

‘Ah, perhaps there is an attraction here,” exclaimed 
Baba, smiling the lovely smile which had turned many 3 
well-seasoned head in the past; and which now eet the 
young fisherman's senses tingling in a curious manner 
that he could not account for. 


a handsome lad liko yourself by her side. But it w 
come sooner or later, yo" know, Da 


came more quickly. 
y had proceede 
coast, and the queer-shaped rocks, projecting high above 
ten: appeared 


‘erying out for something that was wi 
was 80 beautiful, he thought the world must lie at her 


A 
4 
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She was determined, how, | them both. Joy ran in their veins as blood, 

d qhe vests sastverts ‘wes changed foe them; &) toe orien! 
forces of & love, which can only be experienced by an 
human being once in a lifetime, entered their hearts. i 

Davy. under his ‘ious burden as though he 
a mortal wound. 


in tones, 
He obe ed her instantly. 


“Why do you stay here, then? There are many other 
in the world, you know, Davy.” 
“Well, you see, miss, I'm used to it,” was his simple 


But again he shook his head, for he dared not speak 
and tell the truth. 
_ Baba laughed, and the sound of her laughter was swect 
in his ears. 

“T shall come out on the sands this evening, Davy; 
perhaps you will be able to tell me then.” 


He shook his head in sturdy denial. 

pe ng Rees mother is the best attraction I Lay 

lap - rts Hg geod ing leaned toward him gave | stout, middle-aged figure, not without a certain stateli- 
Your mother should consider herself lucky in keepin Vs 

” 

2 : ““My dear child, so here you are at last, safe and 
glow trons bers, and his breath ? Mrs. Munro 
‘*What do you mean?” 

Baba fell back in her seat with a tight laugh, surveying 


His eyes caught t 


his dark eyes rested appraisingly = her lovely face, 
Baba sat upright and dat, f . 

d him. 
4 eae. = ce along | the ‘“Why didn’t you tell me = were coming to-day’” 
on the ‘or she was vexed at being 


prise. 
“J didn’t know myself when I got up this morning. 


laughed, touching 
her cheek with his plump forefinger. 
A wave gD ore isgust swept over her, for his 
rm, 


substantial eeemed to shut out her dream of 


her. He knew who she was, for he had seen. her arrive | feet. y at 
that morning. In her white dress, with the sun shining |. “You are very thoughtful, Davy,” said Baba, breaking party up there, but Mrs. Munro has kindly invited me to 
on ber golden bait, she hed speared 00) Miho moon, be the silence at last. ay on . . 
angel; to-night, by the weird light of the moon, he ‘‘] was thinking of you, miss,” he replied with frank m her promise to meet rey that evening, 
thought she was 8 siren. aa simplicity, and then he med beneath his sunburn. Baba wished that Mrs. Munro had proved less mind bs 

‘Then Babs ‘grew tired of apdrting at the ange #8 the | “For eure, I beg your pardon,” he added shamefacedly. | *he 4 ir to remain late. 
waves, and she came running back; but when she caught | ‘Well, there is no harm in your thinking of me w The, latter had brought her a t, @ little gentleman 
sight of the man standing ‘still her pace ® , and | Iam seated at your elbow.’ ‘Oh; Davy, I should like to |-0f high in the shape of s small fluffy Yorkshire 
fer-e moment she felt ashamed. After all, he was only a | sail on and on without , right away into that nest , & ba’s heart. went out toward the tiny 
fehermen. When she-came closer, she ‘stopped aif spoke | of “white clouds beyond, where the sea meets the sky.” - creature in s.manner which made Sir John bestow many 
to him. . fegue ak A ws : “Would you really, miss?” and his face lighted’ with an envious glance upon i be 

“Jt. is a lovely, night, Are you going out to catch | pleasure. Z ° You 5 tender you can over puppies, 
come GebT a a Subs smiled, and nodded her jovely head, bot it did | 804 or—drewnie ise and wa eskiad” be 

His eyes were blue as. thé moonlit sea, and they | not occur to her that her idle words ight have touched | Over the wounds that you upon mankind,” be 
sparkled just in the same alluring fashion. a chord in the poor simple f = heart that would never 


his . H 
Tre smiled bs white Uosth 


ve 
3 


# Babe t of Davy, and sighed. Throughout the 

Cee aha mine ) Fog b Me aa taal to 
upon om e CO 

a subtle change in-her which caused him 8 vague 

feeling of uneasiness. ‘‘If. she had. been, ing at 


cheese, washed down with « tankard of foaming ale. In Homburg, or The Sps, | aga sag 
her heart Baba wetted the social barrier which sent the ‘other fellow,” was his mental reservation; as it 


Ota an Oa oe 


~—=-—+ 


oeref 6 =e a wD = 


rt 


some prajedions 3 and ~~ = lady ‘with — she was ee 
é ying would be grea 0c: yy such a ar 3; and after he had fini his meal he drew 0 me ; 
the part of her guest. yn | out his short clay pipe and ed, while his mind dwelt "Eropped up Ee a neck, in the Hetiess attitude 
Weald, soe, Tien te go foe ©: anil to:mtenrom, DOK?” | treason bed fair face that threatened to disturb | Triteq for her coming, and Oe oP egen cought, te 
“ . e whic surroun ; 9 B, rs cs 
“Nothing I should enjoy more,” Baba exclaimed. He Baba, however, soon tired of her owns reflections, and, | 20und of her sett Secttel, Ws : agen lighted, up 
wen Ths morning, and then T could <.Miill yeu come | sanding for Devy, she eyeuseted ‘ived bid companicadhip relia a gr =a ad ala eae . 
elpuld be .ready -to “start, Ask for Miss Earle. I am | above e y ing. , ; ne “hits eghed for very glee; she enjoyed the flavour of 
ee § | with Mrs. Munro at Dorian Tad The path whic led. from the hotel to the beach was ne = eg omy . os oy . do at 
TT be. early: for<sure. rough and circuitous,, and. several . times Davy Look, Davy, 1 have nee Wise ee oY 
« Good-night, and good luck to you.’ forward to assist her-over the sli rock surface; | make. your acq yn gemmag -she ‘said, —— . Bid 
* Good , atid thank you, lady. : and the touch of his hand, so firm and p ful, | fluffy creature was wre) in * Tan's he 8 
So they parted. . qu the world over, man is but human ; | thrilled her delicate finger-tips with a new a scart that she wore round shoulders. 
ad 00 ee er eee ee ete ae | foneey be Set ee eel tin aaa, peepartines Davy looked st her, aob.at the dog, with all his big 
= a. is ai ° of: his figure: to’ advantage, leaving Se column of “his | heart in his. eyes; and Babs turned away, for she dare 
throat bare, while above: the singular beauty :and refine- not meet his glance just then. 


“Where can we g° and sare @ quiet time together, 


He was a man of. humble origin, no doubt, but of 


when Baba had announced her intention of for's | courtly bearing and gentle ‘instincts, as far superior to h ned of 
. sail. ‘‘ Those cockle-shell boats are s0 f are | most ae the ae Sal wheel Baba was acquainted as the] _ “ would be Bhs the thing Us 0, 
not pro rly managed,” the old lady ad ed somewhat | forest-bred lion . et yoo tyler, 2 m poodle. The Davy,” fo yegerere im vely. 

eptaroed array te ert i * "ad her ha 4 «« Perhaps it would be better to remain here after all, 


| th ts 8 
5 ‘ fecy , Davy,” and her hand clasped his con- Miss—you might take cold on the water st night in your 


must spend h ol i ee _ ie ked d ; her with ind babl dress. 
as much time as in air. jooke own upon her am indescri le 6 : : 

“ You yes. But wrap up carefully, for the wimds are tenderneds. os ‘7 shal} not take cold. I mean to go to the cove, 50 
= “The road is too rough for your delicate feet, miss. | let us start at once. 


‘When she spoke in that imperious tone Davy had no 
alternative but to obey; and so. he proceeded to launch 


ig sat upright in the etern; her pleasure was keen 
, and the lazy dip of the oars in the water made 
music in her ears, w ile the little dog nestled down 10 
to sleep. . 
pene cove which Davy had spoken of was sivented 
'A second later she was lifted from the grovmd and round the bend of the cliff, a solitary sea ee 
borne swiftly over the rough places in his strong arms. mermaids might rest awhile and sin; their 5 
Tt was a moment fraught with dangerous emotions for while they combed their long golden hair. 


‘4 Baba conceded all the. minor, points, including the 

— of wraps, and with her long guardsman’s coat 

over her arm she went down to meet Davy at the 
appointed time and place. ; 

“Davy” of the sands was & fine upstanding son of 

Cornwall, one whom an lass might be proud to claim 

< geome day; and Baba felt conscious of winge of ete 


- of that same lass, beside whose lot her own com 


- gnfavourably, for, Baba: was to be married shortly to an 
Siderly man for his title and estates, while her heart 


for the present in her own keeping. 


“Yes, carry me. You see I am wearing high heels, 
and I might sprain my ankle on these stones.” 


‘——Becauee you may be single, and in that case PEARSON'S WEEKLY will cheer your loneliness. 


an ob Gn qaaben ened: ae: ee 


-e% 2 5. 2.9 a ete 


C®en sa —T. gue me eae: 
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tumped on to the narrow strip of shore. ‘‘Is there any 
danger of the tide coming 8 suddenly, Davy!” 

“No fear of that to-night. It’s almost full now,” he 
:eplied, a8 he drew the boat as far up from the encroach- 
ing sea ag possible, while his companion, thus reassured, 
ventured inside the cove. : 

“It ig like fairyland,” she said, when sently he 
joined her. “Just look at these wonderful shelle glisten- 
ing like gems in the moonlight. I really believe you 
must be a magician, Davy, and this is an enchanted cave.” 

He smiled at her pretty humour while he replied 
gravely, “I wish your words were true.” 

“Come and sit here on this bed of seaweed, and tell 
me, if you were @ magician, what you would do,” said 
Laba, in coaxing tones. “Would you wave your wand 
over me, and turn me into eome terrible sea monster?” 

- “You know I wouldn’t hurt a hair of your head,” he 
declared earnestly. | , ; 

Baba looked up into his handsome face with laughing 


eyes. 7 
“Oh, Davy, how slow-witted you are. Have you never 
pla cd the cLiidren's game of ‘che believe’?2” ” 

“Tt—migh for me.” 

“You are @ man, and every day you risk your life out 
on the sea. You are not afraid of ger, surely.” 

“T am not afraid of the sea, but of myself,” he 
returned igen “IT am only a simple fisherman; you 
must not let me forget that.” 

Baba turned away in displeasure at hig words; and 
for some moments silence reigned, broken only by the 
lapping of the waves upon the shore. 

“How beautiful everything is in nature; only we, the 
highest of God’s creatures on earth, are artificial and 
unnatural,” she said at length,’ stealing a glance at her 
companion’s perfect profile. ‘You are like the pictures 
of the Vikings—they were eea kings, you know, Davy; 
you are ever so much nicer and handsomer than t 
empty-headed, vapid, so-called gentlemen of my 
acquaintance. 

4 deep flush suffused the fisherman’s sunburnt 
countenance, mounting to his brow. Why did she flatter 
him like that, and make it so hard for him to resist her? 
She was seated close beside him on the bed of seaweed, 
so close indeed that he could almost hear the loud beating 
of her heart, which kept time with his own. . 

The moon hid her face discreetly behind a cloud. 

“Davy,” the girl whispered tremulously. 

Neither of the pair knew exactly how it came to pass, 
but the next moment found her in his arms presse 
againet his broad and comely breast, and as she sat there 
the salt smell of the sea was pungent in her nostrils, and 
res jersey he was wearing pricked her delicate rose- 

a 


He was a man, she told herself, and this was love— 
i ae bone she had lived since their first meeting on 
the san 


Tus month of July had drawn to its close, ard the 
fierce suns of August beat down on the earth, spreading 
like a y flame in the skies. 

But as sun waxed fierce, so the love of Miss Earle 
for the humble fisherman began to wane. She found, 
alas! they had nothing in common, and their interests 
were set as wide as the North and’ South Poles. 
He vas splendidly’ handsome, artenionlly indolent—but 
ae mes weekly Seeteeee being just able to write his 


’ 
she might stoop from‘ her high position to become his wife.. 
She— ; le—the wife of a poor fisherman. The 
notion was too p' ous; but she dared not undeceive 
him, only itn upon his simple mind the necessity 
of caution, - ig kent oa ae, ea 


following- morning ti her to a wiser frame of mind; 

and ag she had ‘not' the courage 

truth, she ‘began to fear that she v 
day leaving to make the best of it. ; 

Baba had..almost ‘decided ‘ae this course, when one 

ta from Sir.John, announc- 

in his motor-car to take 


ld have to slip away 


who was an astute woman of the world, had not felt 
tatisfied with the notes she had received from her 
daughter for some past, and judged it expedient 


that she should return home. 

On receipt of Sir John’s letter, Miss Earle with 
delight at the prospect of escaping from the toils in which 
she found herself entangled; but that night she ‘gave 
herself up with a greater abandon than ever to her lover's 
caresses. A atmosphere of emotion shook her 
rill Na dark knowledge that this was in truth their 

ell. ; 
_ Pat Davy, ignorant of the wound she was about to 
inflict upon him, scarcely responded to her deeper mood, 
and the last kiss he lay upon her lips wae light as the 
brush of a butterfly’s wings. And thus they parted. 


® e e 9 a 


_The sun was at its meridian when the car, in which 
~ir John was seated, came ‘rushing almost at speed 
down the steep hill which: led into the little seaside town. 
Davy, loafing at the street corner in the sunshine, 

atched the whirl of wheels and dust through lazy, 
narrowed lids; but as the car dashed past him at close 
quarters, the eyes of the two men met in a sudden flash 
of mutual antagonism that was the more curious as neither 
of the pair seen each other before. 
wie lowering glance, Davy watched the car_ slow 
on until it pu up short nt the door of Dorian 

ttage, Jealous fear tugged at his heart-strings, for in 
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“\How perfectly lovely!” exclaimed Baba, ag she. 


the fleeting glimpse he had obtained of Sir John he had 
recognised hi eaperiaity to the genera] class of visitors 
herd palronions place. What was he doing at Dorian 

Instinct warned the poor fellow of danger, and he 
determined to set a close watch upon the house. With 
this object in view, he strolled down the road, taking up 
his position at an angle which enabled him to keep 3 
sharp look out upon the — 

y paused, motionless, beneath the fierce rays of 
the sun he might have posed for a picture. Beneath the 
peak of his rman’s cap a lock of bright hair strayed 
on his brow, his splendid features were immobile as 
though hewn in stone; only his blue eyes were restless as 
the sea itself. 

For some time he waited, and then it camé to pass that 
through the open door of the cottage wwieped a little maid, 
cancy™g.6 ’s travelling-case; the chauffeur, who had 
been taking a siesta, came forward to help her with this, 
and some lighter luggage. Still Davy looked on, quietly 
observant, but as yet scarcely realising what was about 
to take place. It was not until Sir John and Miss Earle 
were seated, and the car was set in motion, that the truth 
was forcibly thrust upon him. 

from Davy, and he 


A great cry esca nm to run 
switthy toward the car, waving his arms 


rantically. 
Toot-toot-toot sounded the horn; but he paid no heed 
its eran Pegs The fluffy grey terrier which Baba held 
lightly in her arms, seeing Davy, set up a shrill bark of 
welcome. 

“Confound the fellow—what on earth is he about?” 
exclaimed Sir John angrily, as he endeavoured to steer 
clear of the intruder. 

Baba seized his arm, 

‘*Don’t mind him. Go on,” she shouted in his ear. 

The car ewayed to one side, and at the same moment 
Davy gave a sudden lurch forward, and fell heavily, face 
downward, upon the road. Then followed a sickening 
thud and a woman's wild cry, as the car was brought to 
* oe ates thay eisai he 1 

jut when t picked Dav P was no a 
thing of beaut ee behold. im beadained conta or oe 
caught sight of, his blue eyes, wide open and glassy, that 
stared horribly—not at her, but at Eternfty beyond, 
where hig so@g had entered. : 


AS SHE IS SPOKE. 
THEY were tourists from a more or less aristocratio 
London suburb, and they were “doing Paris” 
the celerity and intelligence for which the British 
tourist is famous. Of course, they went to the Louvre, 
and by-and-by James caught sight of a somewhat 
striking picture, and im ately proceedéd to exprese 
hie admiration in manner. 
“What ho! What pricé this—eh?” he said to hi: 
companion in adventure. 
An ‘attendant standing by had evidently studied 
English,to .scme pu , and, with the courtesy of 
his race, he stepped forward. 
“Pardon, m’sieu.” he said. “Zat picture—eet is 
not by Watteau, and eet is not for sale,” 
—_— ih 
IF YOU PLEASE. 
There's a foul and feetid cellar 
Tn a black, unhealthy slum, 
| | ‘Where the fresh air never enters 
. And the sunbeams never come. 
On a heap of tattered bedding . 
_ Inacofner of that room, o 
Lies a little maiden dying 
She has never seen the meadows - 
- Inthe glow of early dawn, 
Just six short, unhappy summers, 
"And hee little life has fled; 
And the only world she knows of 
.. ds the slum where she was bred. ° 
" Though tis now too late to save her 
In the squalor and the slime. . 
She has left a thousand sisters— 
Won't you help them while there’s time? 
Won't you even send us ninepence? 
~ That is all that we require, 
To snatch some tiny rosebud 
For a moment from the mire. 
There are no expenses of mai 
ny subscribed to 
Gee et are as a Ree 
Limited, a Fa inion. ieppinces farncticn of 
ry 


ues. 
efit Meaney, ies, Las 
eekly, Henrietta in, &., 
be led in paper. Collecting forms may be 
had 6n application. 


te eee 


Susie had tried the teacher’s patience sorely, and 
when the latter looked up and saw the little girl 
coewing sweets, with her feet sprawling into the aisle, 
she said: 

“Susie, take that sweet out of your mouth, and put 
your feet in!” 


iil. 


WINDS THAT ASSASSINATE SHIPS. ° 
THE question that is anitating shipyiog circles just 
now ie—how did the Leyland liner, Nicaragua come 
vA mer chip, splendidly aiciposd, maaned 
new ship lendidly equi » mann y & 
picked crew 0 Necand.teriy oer and men, she 
has disappeared mysteriously in the course of what, 
in midsummer time, is generall by her: as the easy. 
and pleasant passage across the tlantic from the 
United States of America to this country. 

It is, of course, possible that fire may have been 
the cause of her destruction, or she may have collided 
with a derelict ; but the probability is that she was 
suddenly and without warning assassinated, so to 
speak, by one of those curious cyclonic storms, happily, 
rare, that appear from time to time in summer in 
the Atlantic, as elsewhere. : 

These “wind-spouts” are quite different from 
ordinary gales, in that they are invariably of local 
origin, each locality giving to them, too, its own 
special name. Thus, in the Philippine Islands, we 
have the “ io,” in the West indies the “couvari,”’ 
in the Caribbean Sea the “bayamo,” all varieties of 
the same dreaded species of tornado. 

Off Nicaragua the terrible “monte desolado” has 
sent to the bottom “all standing” many a stout ship. 
In the Adriatic the “bora” is dreaded of mariners. 
A similar dry cyclone, that springs up occasionally 
in the Persian Gulf, is called a “shimal,” when 
accompanied by rain, as is sometimes the casc, it 
becomes a “shurges.’’ 

Off the Patagonian coast there rages the “ brisas,” 
and on the oppoeite South American shore, near the 
mouth of the Rio de la Plata, the “pampero” plays 
sad havoc, The “bize” is the terror of the Bay of 
Biscay—it sent H.M.S8. Captain to the bottom with 
481 of her officers and crew—as is the “grecale”. of 
the Mediterranean. In the Grecian Archipelago, the 
terrible “tramontana” once ‘blotted out an entire 
flotilla of richly-freighted merchant vessels in the 
‘course of a single afternoon. 7 

— ae 
' BORN TO SUCCEED. 

An iron hoop bounced through the ares railings 
of a suburban lady's house recently, and played havoo 
with the kitchen window. The lady waited, an 
in her heart, and a fighting light: in her eye, for 
the appearance of the hoop’s owner. Presently he 
“Please, I’ve broken your winder, ma’am,” he said, 
“and ‘ere's father to mend it.” i a: 

And, sure enough, he was followed by a stolid- 
looking leman, who at once started .work, while 
the boy took hie hoop .and ran: off. - 3 
“That'll be two-and-threepence, ma’am,;” announced 
the —_, when the ecu eo — oe aoe at, 

‘o-and-threepence,” gas e lady. jut your 
little boy broke it. The little fellow with the hoop, . 
you know. You're his father, aren’t you?” 

The stolid man shook hig head. ' i 

“Don’t know him from Adam,” he said. “He came - 
round to my. place, and told me his mother wanted ; 
Ler winder mended. You're his mother, ain't. you?” 

And the lady shook her head also. , onae’ 

—— fee . 
DESERTERS WHO HAVE WON CROWNS, 

Twe curious story*cabled from Casa Blanca, to the 
effect that the “Red Kaid,” who led the recent great 
attack of the tribesmen on the French position outside ‘ 
the town, was in reality a Frenchman himeelf, a 
deserter from the Foreign Legion,‘ may er may not . 
ba true. But, at all events, there is nothing | in- 
herently improbable about it. Other similar cases , 


» One typical parallel instance was that of George 
Thomas, a deserter from the British Navy, whose 
name looms large in the history of India during that 
stormy pat which interve: between the collapse _ 
of the Mogul dynasty and the advent of the British 
under Clive. 
‘ eee ry was just an aieeey Hs Sona vot isis 
irth and paren a “Tipperary r” one ; 
his biographers cl iime ake etn from his ship, ° 
tl entered the <* AA pe of ag ras or - of 
latory princes w sway in unjaub at 
See oad ol the ighteenth century. In three years 
he had amassed a fortune of a million sterling, owned 
and commanded an army of 23,000 men with 40 guns, 
and, under the title of His Royal Highness, the ib 
Bahadur Rajah of Hariana, tribute and 
allegiance from a country as big as England and 
nearly as populous. , 

Nor was his sovereignty at all a shadowy one. On 
the con » he dispensed justice, made war and 
peace, established a mint wherein he coined his own 
rupece, cast his own artillery, and even instituted an 
0 of knighthood. 

Eventually, his capital, Hansi, was stormed and 
taken by a mixed force of French and Duteh, aided 
by native mercenaries, and Thomas was handed over 
to the British. Even then, however, he was treated 
with every consideration, and wet Silomed $0 pare 
hie private property, amongst which were three 8 
of vetiete Cobonk £60,000) in ie, beside jewels. 

What hie ultimate fate would have been must be 
fon ever uncertain, for he died of cholera while being 
conveyed to Calcutta for trial. 


9 
— Because you may be married, and in that case the wife will maKe you buy it—at least we hope s0.— 
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A COLIN OF HARVEST LORE. 


Do You Kaow What a “Neck” or a ‘‘ Kera 
: “ *  saby’? is? ; 

Buzap being the Staff of Life, it is not wonderful 
that more rstitions und costems have grows, SP 
around the cultivation and baxvesting ot w than 
around any other process of outdoor life. i 

Longfellow ‘describes hew Minnehaha, the besutiful 


cre generally lacked 
upon as trifles. Take 


spring cleani f 
instance. “Eten 
hillings’ worth of 


oubtedly many around the maize 
ruin has been ” 
with lost ideas. 
bether you who a 
this are obliged . 
make your own London _ up } 
or no, you |: od roun firm pays yearly a : i 
realise and re- | for the of scaring gn Ae = spirits. little of £800 for Unconsidered Expences of 
ember that a good Monday—that is, first after. pring Sr cornigy 2 and Great Businesses, 
idea has a cash value. | Twelfth Night—was an equally important in} t inéss not 


the farmer’s year. This was the day upon which the 

first fuzrows were turned, and work was slways 

6 at the dinner hour on Plo Monday, after 

a or were held in Saco and the 
y given up to merry-making. ; 

In the evening the guise dancers, the men dressed 
as women and the women in men’s clothes, paraded 
the village. Up to less than a century ago, it was 
the custom in and to throw out some bread and 
checee in each ploughed field upon Plough Monday. 

Also in each field'a email plot was left untilled. It 
was supposed to be kept for the exclusive use of the 
corn spirit. ‘ 

In some parts of the country the superstition still 
lingers, that it is unlucky to cow upon the “blind 
days,”. the first three of the-month of Mareh. 

All kinds of curious demons, gnomes, and fairies lie 
hidden in the growing or ripening corn. Such beliefs 
are found in every country. in Europe. In South 
Treland the peasants who see the cern’ moving in 
waves as the warm summer breeze sweeps across its 
surface say that the good people are trooping across 


by any means the biggest of its kind. Last spring 
& firm of seedsmen sent out their usual spring cata- 
logues. These weighed sixty-five tons, so perhaps it 
is not amazing that the bill for pcstaye was 
£1,700 6s. 8d., a sum equivalent to the annnal 
profits of many a house, and an income which mit 
readers of this paper would be happy to possess. 

There is’ a -bottling firm, whigh, som: iew 
years ago, went to an ex of £2,400 to drill an 
artesian well simply for purpose of getting wuti- 
cient and suitable water to wash their boithks. of 
which they use in a year some 37,000,000. Another 
firm, not of bottlers but brewers, pay £25,00 fur 
hogsheads, and their bill for labels alone comes to 
more than £38,000 every twelve months. 


| WHAT PAPER COSTS. | 


Labels call to mind payee: When one hears of a 
newspaper with a circulatiop of half a million, an 
that its daily revenue {rom advertisements runs tu 
seven or eight hundred pounds, one’s mind naiurally 
conjures up visions of gigantic profits. And n:. doubt 
the profits are large, but it may come as a hick to 
some to learn that one such journal pays £80,000 a 
year for paper alone. 

_Mr. Hearst, of New Yorx American fame, has a 
little paper bill of £300,000 a year, and his rival, Mr. 
Bennett, of the New York Henrato, settles a yearly 
account for £200,000 worth of raw material. 

The shipping company, familiarly known as the 
P. and O., is one of the biggest concerns of the kinl 
in existence. It pays £400,000 a year in wages. and 
its gross yearly takings exceed three millions sterling. 
Some idea of the amount of coal its vessels consunv 
may be gathered from the fact that when, some five 
years ago, stedm ocoal-rose about eighteenpence a 
ton in price, the company's coal bill for the year 
jumped by £116,000! 

Another shipping company, not so large. by any 
means as the P. and O., has a yearly insurance Jill 
for £140,000, and a third pays £70,000 a year for 


Spent .and scraping the hulls of its ships. 


I have no wish to be egotistical, but as I live by 
ideas I consider that I may with justice cite my own 


something peculiar in the appearance of a passer-by. 
The idea may be worth only a 5s. paragraph, or 
it may make a fi inea article; at any rate, it is 
worth money, and, therefore, it must be preserved. 
There are people who infallible memorics. 
- At least, one reads of such; in actual life one never 
meets m. I am not one s0 blest. From ri | 
a Siar T know better than. to trust my unai 


° 
e~ 


| _ MEMORIES ARE NOT INFALLIBLE | 


Unostentatiously I seize an opportunity for slipping 
out a small note and three words are usually 
sufficient to fix that otherwise fleeting impression. 
At the end of thevday the rough ideas are jotted 
down in another book in a stightly enlarged form to 
be gone over, added to, and worked out at a con- 
venient season. . a 

Do not imagine, however, that the journalist is 
the only person who needs an aid to . We 
all read books, and we sre all Peg oon. 
thing.new. and int ing to e library. 
Brencne should ee ® heck beck Otherwise, when 
it comes to sending a list to the library, you are 
certain to be at a L 

“You calf on a friend, and he shows you some 
dodgy ‘little contrivance, a new kind of book-rest, 
@ patent ink bottle, a special kind of fire grate. Or 
it may be a new flower or vegetable or some: other 
garden production. You are intcrested, and covet 
camatking ot Se same sort for yourself. He gives 

‘ou the 
7 Are you going te-carry this in your head? If you 
can do ou may be proud of yourself. The usual 


that when you home and sit@own to write for 
the article, you usually have to write to your friend 
ar pg eS stamped envelope for the address 
whic! ave forgotten. 

No eas tat hope to carry addresses in his or her 
head. Most of us keep address-books, but ceually 
these jare locked up in a desk drawer. What is 
wanted is-the ever-useful pocket notebook. 


No one afford to be independent of this little 
strong: box tor ideas. . The inventor gets — as 
the dana ge eng and must catch them on fly, 
and commit them to paper. : : 

‘An electrical engineer, who has already patented 
several small contrivances, says that his ideas usually 
come to him at night. At first, he says, he lost many 
through being too lasy or sleepy to get up and write 
them down, but now keeps a notebook and pencil 
beside his bed, and a tiny electric lamp, which a 


it. 

In Denmark this appearaince is accounted for by 
pos Wel his oats. In South Germany the labourers 
8 with bated breath of the corn-wolf and of 
another cruel and spiteful wheat spirit whom they 
term the erntelock. The latter is a thorough bad 
lot, and, in addit‘on to other. misdemeanours, steals 
a part of each crop as soon as it is ripe. 

arvest itself has always been the occasion of the 
chief rites connected with wheat growing. To this 
day the old superstition prevails in Ireland that the 
farmer’s daughter must cut the firet sheaf in order 
to ensure luck and fine weather for the lernbipioo 3 
In Scotland the reapers. used, before beginning work, 
to describe a cross on, the ground with the sickle. 
This was a charm which prevented the wrist being 
strained during the-long hoars of heavy toil. 

The principal. ceremonies have to do with the 

harvesting of the last sheaf. It is odd that in almost 
every country where wheat is grown the same belief 
prevails—namely, that the last sheaf is the abidin 
place of the wheat spirit. It is, therefore, left stand- 
ing alone, and cut with great ceremony. 
. In The PGS Agee this last sheaf was plaited 
together, rated, and made into a semblance 
of a woman. Tt was called the “maiden,” ant? reaped 
in state by the farmer himself or by his head man. 

In parts of the West, especially in Shropshire, this 
was carried out till within the memory of man 
old men, but the sheaf was called the gander’s nec 
or the “neck,” and when it was tied together the 
reapers stood a few feet away and tried to cut it by 
throwing their sickles at it. The one who was clever 
enough to cut it was allowed to take the sheaf home 
to the farmer’s wife, who gave him a mug of beer 
and hung the sheaf - inside the house for luck. 
There it remained unti 


8 of big businesses, the biggest in the world 
is that known 4s the Standard Oil Company, which 
is controlled by that much abused multi-millionaire, 
Mr. Rockefeller. As is well known, the oil wells 
from which the company’s supplies are drawn lio 
many hundred miles inland, and lately large 
new supplies have been tapped in the Indian 
Territory. 


To save the enormous cost of barrelling all the oil 
on the spot and ing it on railway trains, tho 
Standard Oil Company wetermined to lay s pip: to 
Kansas City and another.to the Atlantic Coit. 
They finished the job last year, and including all tho 
branch lines, the cost been twelve millions 
sterling. You could build seven Dreadnowyits for 
that money. a 

Merely to look after these pipes employs an army 
of 1,200 men whose wages are over £220,000 a year. 

The bi businesses in this country are our 
various way companies. The Midland is not by 
any means the largest of these, but just listen to a 
few facts connected with one of ‘its many minor 
uni ings, namely, its hotels. 

To servants at one hotel alone the company payé 


girls and 6n no account must it be profaned by the 
Ae we have said, practically try h 

s we have said, cally every coun as & 

similar superstition. <n ‘Brittany the effigy made out 


j fj a ~ 
Te the parson & idea for a sermon may come of the last sheaf is the mother sheaf”; in Silesia t oe 
: amateur photographer cannot te t the “grandmother,” Denmark ‘it ; £94,000 a year in wages. Electricity costs £6,500 a 
eS ph nal o's old woenaa,” in Geomany the Meien total in year, and gas a trifle of £1,200. It has a laundry 


always carry @ camera, but he can easily make @ 
note of any spot specially suitable for a picture ; 
the naturalist never knows when he may catch sight 
of some unfamiliar bird or beast, the details of the 
“ appearance of which he desires to remember. All 
these are foolish to trust to their unaided . memories. 
-The business .man who reads his detters in the 
' ¢rain needs as notebook in which oy roughly indicate 
* mnevessary jes or queries, or he may see & para- 
Pragh in the paper bearing on his irs which is 
worth transcription. 


which washes yearly a million and a half articles, 
and a complete post office, which eells £2,500 worth 
of postage stamps in a year. Another company’s bill 
for railway tickets, which it contracts for at so much 
a thousand, is £6,800 a year. : 
- There is a jam factory which, unlike some that 
could be named, grows all its own fruit. To its 
ickers it pays, between June and August, the cvm- 
Fortable little sum of £3,750, and, as is well known, 
fruit-pickers do not, as & rule, take very high wages- 
The more one studies the smaller items 1 the 


Peru the “mama cora,” or mother of maize. 

Old-fashioned farm hands still Pic. grin it as the worst 
of ill-lnek if any of the sheaves from the waggons 
while being carted in, and in some places the last 
load must be driven in by the farmer's wife. 


* Hussanp: “What on earth did you get that new 
dress for?” 2 

Wife: “I expect my new servant gitl to-day, and, 
of course, my dear, I must receive her properly.” 


Pg te tike the cna aoe with fat, lock i — to accounts ‘of the ogee moses barges jain i 
. : $ . & U ¢ e bY e: - 
books. The implements of mechanical memory need Farrer: “I wonder what's the matter with Nellie | ever annette ~ sr ee one ee 


this evening? She acts like one possessed.” 
- Sister: She probably is. I noticed a new ring 
on her finger when she came downstairs.” 


be obtrusive. Bat take the word of one who 
ipaee_ that the value of a notebook is as yet very 
imperfectly appreciated by the public at large. 


varitla bill of £70 a month? Yet that is what ono 
firm of booksellers spends on tying up parcels. 


@ 
“SL Because you will please us, and there is surely nothing more agreeable than giving pleasure to othere—— 
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New SKil!l_ Contest 
Specially Sulted to 
Ladies. 


£30 IN PRIZES. 


ef coptest, 


“ Hous Norges”? this 


d we ha’ ovanged that renders of FW. shoal ha oppor- 
.W. should have an 

Tenity of taki in the competition. We o the opening 

tinea of a Jingle, and invite readers to supply last , the 


the third line, The es 
8 ma eoyenn will make EXAMPLE, 
gute clear, 

Below will find the first 2 
five lines pe We leave Unti oat ao own, 
you to fill in the line to the on. say, wee, 
best of your i When you Their troken down. 
bave done this, fill in your mae ‘ 
and addressin the space p , out out the entry form, attach 


toit a Postal ORDER FOR SIXPENCE, and 
addressed to Homs Notrs, 
Mark your a 
corner, 
ok pow who enters must com 
a postal order. for 6d. with it- 
to Messrs. O. Arthur Pearson Ltd., should be 
A‘! attempts mast be f on 


Bice, London, WC, 


tie ten competitors whose considered by the 

c.turs to be the best and most original, and one be 

uarded in consolation gifta amongst those eompetitora whose 

ei.rts show merit, Whatever the amount received, we tee 60 

d.-tecbute the winners in the first Jingle . 
The ten winning attempts will be selected by Isonet, who will 

Le assisted by « committee of competent judges: . 
‘Tho Editor will accept no responsibility im regard to the loss or 


non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 
ENTRY FORM, 
as: 


| Mrs, Hook 


JINGLE Bo. 1. 


(i aCe 
| Tages to abide by the desision published tm “ Home Notes,” and 


to accept i as end I enter only on this understanding, and 
I agree to abide by the con printed above. 
Name..e rccccercsccerccccccecces cocces coe cen cccves roe censeere® 


Address 000000000 000000000 000000000000 0000000000 


, Stsun Menday . Jane 8. 
| «at Holiday, , August 3, 


19 
-» Dalblair Dairy, Dalblair 
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Suet Published a Gd. Edition of 


JI NGLES.5; ROSE OF JUDAH, 


By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 
Author of “ The Angel of the Revolution,” ete. 


booksellers, or gost free 


a ED 
Every Competitor must get a copy of 
THE LIMERICK RHYM STER, 


containe 7,000 rhyming worde 
hinte to Competitors. 


THE BOOK THAT WINNERS USE. 
Recommendations are received from winners 
- every week, 


WHAT A WINNER SAYS: 
Perth, N.B. 
won ia 


your x Rurwusrer has given 
ros recommend i = those ml 0 wish 
popular pastime mericking- 
Bigned) James H. W. Har 
, a Q.M.8., Seaforth Highlanders. 
WHAT ANOTHER WINNER SAYS: 
Charles Vivian, of Littlebridge, Bromyard, 
Worcester, who recently won £23 17s. 2d. in a limerick 


ites: “The first in supplying the 
poo By ten is je witie coke tek ot ene 
which rhyme . - and this your little book supplies 


at once, effecting s vast saving of time and trouble, 
Having already won biz prizes in ce limerick com- 
petitions . . my opinion may perhaps carry some 
weight—at any a, I can speak with the authority 
of success,” 


the following winners of 
1: Miss A, Hosie, Kemp's 


THE LIMERICK RHYMESTER. 
THE BOOK THAT WINNERS USE. 


Post free, le. id. 
ISHING CO. 2 Hove Villas 
ASHFORD, PUT lpoads Ashford, Middlesex. 
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Lighting Up 
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17 Hesrietta Street, each accident—not the first claim only. 


Boosbeok, 8.0., Yorks, 
Streatham 6. 


b HL & Sehailess, J.P., 11 Maziborengh Crescent, 
Young, W- E. 10 Besstort Bt, Kast, Bath, 


This Insurance Scheme covers any 
tra’ as Pr in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims tn respect of 


RAILWAY 


sido Raway (INSURANCE. 


£100 CYCLING 


494 Claims already paid, including three of 
£2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims 
of £3,000 each—not for one only. 
teed by Tos Oczan AccIDENT aND_ GUARANTER 
ORPORATION, LIMITED, 86 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., 
to whom notices of claim, under the following conditions, must be 
sent within seven days to the above address. 


wi'l be pa by the above Corporation to the legal 
2,000 S2i%a Gre Setats Siyoaad wo the pases 
, train in which the was travelling as ® 
ite in relwey sorting vans), 

and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or her, 
Insurance Coupon on this or rin which it is, 
with bis, oe ber, caval o are, wiien ie ie Pye 

i) provided . This ma 

Fhace of abode, 60 long as ihe vn is signed : 


ace 80 as — 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the sald sum 
representative of such person Siows: 
ident within three cale: 


or 


er, jon the Insurance Cou np this the 
which {¢ fa, with his, or ber, weaal signature, written to tak - 
pencil, en the space provided at foot, and that death 
within twenty-four hours crenata and that notice was given of 
eudh accident to the said lon at above wi three 
days of ite occurrence. This paper may be left at es her, place 


ef abode, so long as the co te signed. 
The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 


entities the bolder to the be benefit of, and is oa tr 
r a b, 
of, “Ocean Acoident and Guarantee ies wretecae 
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No person ean recover on more 
paper im respect of the same risk. 


= VB WESELY [a advance to thelr newsage moe 
fPeceene te eecy creme ere 
i the paper, Henrietta @trest, London, W.0.. ond © 
SUBBAATTO .00 100 veaveererseeveecenser vorvenveesseseecenceseeecescescegrer—as os seseeseee ced 


Avaliable trom & p.m., Thursday, September 12tm 1907, 
watil midoight, Friday, September 20th, 1907. 
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iv. PEARSON'S WEEKLY. — lena aie : 


me == 7 ee, 


here is no Doubt | 


(a 


T 


that It Is the “live man ” who “ gets there.’’ The man who never flags and 
_ Is ever on the qui vive. He is perennially alert and eager—and looks it. 
Why Is he cheery, so confident? Is he Immune from the everyday little Ilis 
that upset others so much? Not at all. Only, he is prompt In regard to 
himself as he is in his business. He puts his finger on a weakness 
at once, never lietting a headache, or any other ache ‘due to 
temporarily arrested stomach action, have a chance. There is no 
other way. Attack little allments without delay. A timely use of 
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will never let them grow. Aches vanish, and you keep brisk and up-to-date. 
That is a business asset. This is something to tell someone else. Every- 
body more or less suffers from stomach troubles in these strenuous days, 
and no one can afford to be Ill. Indeed, the need for a safe and speedy 
medicine, to relieve promptly and surely the minor Ills that depress the 
brightest men, is universal. Here is an impressive fact. to remember, 
the annual sale of Beecham’s Pills is over six million boxes and Is 
increasing every year! That Is eloquent testimony that while the need 
is great and widespread Beecham’s Pilis 
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Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, &t. . Helens, Lancs., and 


‘a Sold everywhere In Boxes, Prices 1/1 (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 gills). 
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